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UNIVERSITY QUESTION, 



Or. Eyerson's Reply to a Recent Pamphlet of Mr. Langton 
and Dr. Wilson. 



TO THE HON. M. CAMERON, M. L. C, 
&c», &c., &c. 



Letter I. 
{Petitions and Parliamentary Investigations on the University Question.) 

Sir, — To you, as an old friend of Victoria College, and an avowed 
advocate of the views of the Wesleyan Body on the University 
Question, was confided last year for presentation to the Legislative As- 
sembly the memorial of the Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
in Canada in behalf of Victoria College, and in favour of a national Uni** 
versity on a national basis. On your motion, that Memorial, with various 
others on the same subject, was referred to a Select Committee, of 
which you were Chairman. That Memorial alleged, that the national 
objects of the University Act of 1853 had been departsd from 
in the nature and prodigality of expenditures, and in lowering 
instead of keeping up the standard of University education as prescribed 
by the Statute. That, these allegations were proved to a demou'^ 
stration* I believe neither you nor any other persons who witnessed the 
investigation, or have read the Miniates of it, have ever for a moment 
doubted, whether they agreed in the theory or prayer of the Petitioners or 
not. 

{Effect of the Investigation at Qtiebec,) 

The Committee, by the close of the Session, ceased to exist without re- 
porting ; but the convictions produced by the investigation in the minds 
of the members of the Legislature were amply attested by the fact, that 
tbe Parliamentary grants to the two Colleges of the Petitioners, which 
had never before passed the Legislative Assembly without some debates 
and divisions, were not only continued, but increased £500 to each 
College, and passed without division or objection — a proceeding unprece- 
dented of its kind in Canada, and illustrative of the irresistible power of 
the truth, justice and patriotism involved in the Christian principles and 
national views of the Petitioners when brought into contact with the 
minds of intelligent men of all parties* And the effect has been and will 
be the same wherever the same principles and views are brought into con- 
tact with enlightened Christian minds» 



(J)r, Ryerson^s Position and Proposal at Quebec) 

You will recollect that I appeared before the Committee in no official 
capacity, but as an individual witness in obedience to your summons ; 
that I was subsequently thrust into an unusual prominence by the the 
attempts made to break down my evidence. You know I gave Mr. 
Langton and Dr. Wilson the advantage of the last word, without lejoinder, 
though it was my right. 

You will also recollect that, at the close of the investigation, I said, so 
far as I was concerned, I was for peace, and willing to let the Legislature 
and country judge and decide by the publication of what had been re- 
corded in the minutes of the Committee on both sides ; but that if my 
assailants were still resolved on war, they should have it to their heart's 
content. 

{Each party left to publish its own Evidence, — Universitij propagandism, 
— Mr, Langton and Dr* Wilson renew the late contest with Dr. Rgerson.) 

Only about 50 copies of the Minutes of Evidence before the Committee 
having been printed for the use of members and witnesses, it remained 

• for each party to publish and circulate its own evidence at its own dis- 
cretion and in its own way. I had my defence of the Petitioners, in 
reply to Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson, printed without note or comment, 
just as it was recorded in the minutes of the Committee, without the 
alteration or addition of a sentence. Mr. Langton did the same in regard 
to his speech. Dr. W^ilson, not being satisfied withr what he had laid 
before committee in writing, and which was recorded in its minutes, wrote 
out, a month after delivery, a pseudo version/of it under the nom de 

\plume of a Mr. A. K. Edwards. A system ot Toronto College propa- 
gandism was set on foot, and openly proclainled at a public tiniversity 
dinner at Toronto, the Chancellor enjoining each of the faithful to 
execute his mission on the house tops and in the streets throughout the 
land. This challenge was answered by the speeches and proceedings of 
the Wesley an Conference, held in Kingston in June, and various public 
meetings. Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson have lately renewed the contest 
with me by publishing a closely printed pamphlet, (with copious notes) 
of 90 pages, and entitled " University Question. The statements of 
John Langton, Esq., M. A., Vice-Chancellnr of the University of To- 
ronto, and Professor Daniel Wilson, LL.D., of University College, To- 
ronto ; with not€s and extracts from the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of Legislative Assembly on the University." 

In reply to that pamphlet, or rather to the notes of it, I now desire to 
address you. The speeches, or text, of the pamphlet are those to which 
n)y Defence of the Petitioners was a reply ; and I should deem it super- 
fluous to add a word to that Defence, were it not for the numerous notes 
in which Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson have spared no pains to impugn 
me and misinterpret the facts of the question. At this busy season I 
will answer them as briefly as possible — first correcting the misstatements 
of each, and then stating and establishing the general facts and principles 
of the question, — the question of questions for the progress and welfare of 
Canada. 



(^Mr, Langton and Dr. ^yilson puhlish a combined edition of their 
pamphlet at the expense of the University Funds.) 

Before entering into particulars, I beg to make three general remarks : — 
The one is, that this pamphlet, (if not the preceding ones also,) has been 
published at the expense, not of its authors, not of the College whose mon- 
opoly it advocates, — bufc at the expense of the Funds of the University, 
of which the parties whom they assail are as much members as 
themselves, — a fact which I should not have known had not Mr. Langton 
been rejected from continuing Vice Chancellor. While in that office, Mr. 
Langton could come to Toronto and provide tor any sort of expenditure 
out of the University Funds, and then go to Quebec and audit and pass 
the accounts of them. In the investigation of this public question, the Com- 
mittee of which you were Chairman, ordered that the expenses of both sides 
should be equally paid ; but Messrs. Langton and Wilson have resorted to 
the Univei-sity chest for supplies in their renewed effort to assail me and 
defeat the advocates of University reform. Mr. Langton, who is known to 
be the greatest pluralist in Canada — having filled four offices besides the one 
which is supposed to occupy him fully, and for which he receives a full salary 
— might, I think, have spared the University funds in this instance, if Dr. 
Wilson had no such sense of propriety and fairness. Of this I am con- 
fident, that had I proposed to do the same thing as to my speech in behalf 
of the petitioners, Mr. Langton would have held it unlawful, as is his and Dr. 
Wilson's proceeding in publishing their speeches and notes out of the income 
of the University. They may pervert the University Act to such a purpose, 
as it has been to many similar purposes ; but such clearly was not its liesign. 
And it is an insult as well as a wrong to the petitioners of University 
reform and their representatives, for Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson to as- 
sume a right and use of University funds for their personal and party 
purposes against others equally and more disinterestedly concerned in the 
National University than themselves. 

. (Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson's Amalgamation Speeches.) 

My second remark is, that these speeches are the same which MesSrf . 
Langton and Wilson published last May and June. They were then pub- 
lished separately and without notes ; but they seemed to fall still-born. 
The authors appear at length, to have thought that the two abortions might, 
by incorporation together, and by swathing the feebler parts with the ban- 
dages of personal and vituparative notes?, be metamorphosed into a very 
Hercules of strength to crush the Chief Superintendent of Education. 
The thought wtis an ingenious conception of necessity ; but the new-born 
amalgamation seems not answerable to the labour of bringing forth. The 
law of nature is still too strong for the feeble artifice of tiie ex-Vice Chan- 
cellor and his attendant Professor ; for even " in this Canada of ours," 
two blacks cannot make one white, or even chemical affinity add to the 
weight of volatile particles. 

(Origin of Personalities — Summitry View of the Question.) 
My third remark i-s that this discussion ought never to have been en- 
cumbered with personalities. This feature of the discussion was intro- 
duced by Dr. Wilson, and has been pursued by him and Mr. Langton 
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with relentless tenacity in order to divert attention from the great prin- 
ciples and merits of the question. Dr. Wilson in his last paper laid be- 
fore the Committee, says, in reference to his speech, (which commenced 
the personalities of the discussion) "On obtaining permission to address 
you," ^* I felt it to be my duty to show to the committee that, neither by 
previous education, by special training or experience, nor by fidelity to the 
trust reposed in him as a member of the Senate of the University, does 
Dr. Ryerson merit the confidence of the Committee, or of the Province, as 
a fit adviser on a system of University education." This is Dr. Wilson's 
own admission and avowal of having turned attention from the merits of 
the question to the demerits of Dr. Ryerson. Hence the painful neces- 
sity of my answering these personal attacks (which are renewed ia the 
notes of the new pamphlet by Mr. Langtou and Dr. WilsOn) while dis- 
cussing the general question. But that the reader may, at the outset, 
understand the whole question, (apart from any personalities,) I will con- 
clude this introductory letter by giving a summary view of it. The advo- 
cates of University reform maintain the following; positions : 

1. That there shall be a National University for Upper Canada, as was 
contemplated by the University Act of 1853, 

2. That the Senate of the University shall be under the control of no 
one college more than another ; shall be independent of all colleges, and 
prescribe the standard and course of studies for all colleges (except in 
Divinity), and direct the examinations, and confer the University honors 
and degrees on the students of all the colleges. 

3. That no college connected with the University shall confer degrees 
in the Faculties of Arts, Law, or Medicine ; that no college shall receive 
any public aid for the support of a Faculty or Professor of Divinity. 

4. That each college connected with the University, (whether denom- 
inational or non-denominational) shall be entitled to public aid from the 
University Fund according to the number of its students matriculated 
(not by such college but) by the University, and taught in the course of 
studies prescribed by the University: provided that a stipulated sum 
adequate for the efficient support of University College at Toronto, as the 
college of these who wished to have their youth educated in a non-denom- 
inational college be allowed ; and provided that no denominational college 
shall receive more than half the amount allowed to University College. 
This last is a generous concession on the part of the advocates of denom- 
inational colleges, upon the ground that those colleges will do as much 
work at half the public expense as a non-denominational college will. 

5. That the public provision for University (as for Common or Gram- 
mar School) education, whether arising from the sale of lands or par- 
liamentary grants, or both, shall constitute one University Fund, and dis- 
tributed, as in the case of Common and Grammar Schools, to each college 
according to its works in imparting the education prescribed by national 
authority. 

The advocates of University Reibrm complain that the present system 
of college monopoly at Toronto is at variance with the intentions of the 
University Act of 1853 ; that most extravagant expenditures of the Uni- 
versity endowment have been made, while the standard of University 
education has been greatly reduced, instead of being kept up as intended 



by the act They claim that the reform which they adyoeate is but thtf 
faithful carrying out of the avowed intentions and provisions of the Uni« 
varsity Act of 1853 ; that it provides one high standard of education fot 
all the collies, and recognizes the equal rights of all classes according to 
their works ; that it combines the efforts of all denominations, as well at 
those of no denomination, in the great work of liberal education ; that it 
will contribute greatly to the extension of University education, while 
elevating its character ; that it is in harmony with the fundamental prior 
ciples of our public school system — the state aiding each section of the 
community according to its works in teaching the prescribed subjects of 
public education, and providing that parents and the clergy of each church 
can in the one case -as well as in the other, according to the nature and 
ciroumstances of each kind of education, provide for the religious instruo^ 
tion and oversight of their sons while taught the secular branches of edu- 
cation. The illustrations and proofs of thsse statements will be givea 
hereaffcer. 

The sole plea for the present system of monopoly is the pretext of keep 
ing up a high standard of University education, while the whole course of 
the proceedings of its managers has been to lower that standard beyond 
all authoritative precedent or parallel, as I shall demonstrate in my next 
two letters. 

I have^ &o., 

B. Rtebson. 

Toronto, March 26th, 1861. 



Letter II. 



Sib, — I now proceed to particulars, and address myself first to the 
notes appended to Mr, Langton's speech, which occupies (with its appen* 
dices) the first fifty pages of the pamphlet. 

^Misstatement as to Dr. Barrett representing Victoria College in 
the Senate.) 

To all that Mr. Langton has said in the first twelve pages of his speech 
about the intentions of the University Act as to buildings, other College^, 
Library and Museum, I have fully replied in ray Defence of the Petition- ' 
ers ; but in a note on the 8th page, in regard to Dr. Barrett ^(of U. C. 
College) sitting in the Senate as a Representative of Victoria College, Mr. 
Langton says — "Dr. Wilson and Mr. Langton never said that he (Dr. 
Bari-ett) now represents Victoria College ; but they said that he first took 
his seat and for some time sat there as President of the Toronto School 
of Medicine, which was at that time the Medical Faculty of Victoria." 
And on page 62, Dr. Wilson says,, that "Dr. Barrett, it is well known, 
never had a seat in the Senate in any other capacity than as Dr. Rolph's 
or the Toronto School of Medicine ; and who as such took his seat for the 
first time to represent the Medical Faculty of Victoria College at the 
meetings of the University of Toronto, while its students were systematic- 
ally prevented from graduating there." The character in which Dr. 
Barrett took his seat in the Senate i^ not of the least importance to the 
University questioa; but Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson both magnifying 
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it into so mueh importatice, shows how, in their paucity of materials of 
justification, they have laid hold of the most trivial circumstance that could 
be construed into a show of plausibility in their favour. I will now demon- 
strate the absurdity and groundlessness of their assertions. In the first 
place, Dr. Barrett never did and never could sit in the Senate '* to repre- 
«ent the Medical Faculty of Victoria College ;" and no man should know 
this better than Mr. Lang ton himself. When the Senate was constituted 
in 1854, the Governor in Council appointed certain persons by name as 
members, and certain others by office. Of the latter class were the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, Presidents of several Colleges named, and the 
President of the Toronto School of Medicine^ which was then by the Gov- 
ernor admitted on application as an affiliated College of the University ; 
and it has remained so ever since. As President of ^the Toronto School 
of Medicine Dr. Workman took his seat in the Senate. That was long 
"before the Medical Faculty 'of Victoria College was in existence. 
When Dr. Workman resigned his place as President of the Toronto 
School of Medicine, Dr. Barrett was elected in his place, and as his sue- 
tessor took his seat, and as such occupies it to this day. Nearly a year 
after the President of the Toronto School of Medicine took his seat in the 
Senate, one of its Professors appeared before the Board of Victoria College, 
and sought on behalf of himself and colleagues to be recognized as the 
Medical Faculty of Victoria College. The application was entertained ; 
but Dr. Barrett has declared, arid it appears made oath before the Court of 
Chancery that the Toronto School of Medicine never did become the Medi- 
cal Faculty of Victoria College, and the Court has so decided. Yet in the 
presence of these facts, Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson state that ** Dr. Bar- 
rett took his seat to represent the Medical Faculty of Victoria College I" 

(Schotarships—Mr, Langton answered,) 
To Mr. Langton's lengthened observations and tabular sophistry 
on Scholarships in the English and Irish Universities and Colleges, 
I have amply replied in my Defence of the Petitioners ; and the 
criticisms in his notes on the 19th page do not in the least weaken 
the force of the English documentary authorities by which I estab- 
lished my positions. On the contrary, any one who, after having 
read Mr. Langton's criticisms, will turn to my statements and au- 
thorities (pp. 20-23 of the Quebec edition, or pp. 36, 37 of the 
Toronto edition of my Defence of the Petitioners,) will be the more 
confirmed in their conclusiveness. Dr. Wilson quotes the remarks 
of the Kev. Provost Whitaker, that the case of Scholarships in the 
English Universities and Canada is bo unlike, that there is no 
analogy. That was my chief argument in reply to Mr. Langton 
and Dr. Wilson; and I therefore showed that Mr. Langton's refer- 
ences and statements as to Scholarships in England and Ireland, 
were fallacious and irrelevant. I shall also have more to say on 
this subject, as also on several other topics over which I now 
pass, in my concluding General Observations. 

(Standard of MatricukUion — Mr, Langton^ s statements corrected and re- 
futed,) 

On no subject have Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson evinced more 
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sensitiveness (as well they might) than under the withering^ expo- 
sures made as to the reduction of the standard of Matriculation or 
admission into the University; and no efforts have been spared by 
them to justify its necessity and mitigate its enormity. VVhen the 
proof of it could no longer be resisted, it was then alleged that the 
former high standard had been loudly complained of, and a reduc- 
tion demanded. On the contrary, the existence of any such com- 
plaint or demand was denied, and Mr. Langton was challenged to 
adduce a sigle instance of it in any newspaper, document, letter, or 
by any witness. He could adduce none; and in disproof of his 
statement, it was shown that during the four years' existence of 
Mr. Baldwin's University Act from 1849 to 1853, no reduction was 
made or proposed ; that in 1854, when the whole course of studies 
was revised under the present Act, not only was no reduction 
made in tlie standard of matriculation, but it was rather raised 
by tbe addition of the elements of Chemistry and Natural Philos- 
ophy. Nothing is left but for Mr. Langton to repeat his unsupport- 
ed assertion that the former standard was too high, and to employ 
specious references and comparisons to justify that assertion. One 
of these references is, that students are sometimes matriculated 
into an English University on the certificate of a graduate master; 
another, that the candidate is tested by being examined in one 
Greek and one Latin author, to which is added " some facility in 
Latin writing, and a fair acquaintance with the grammatical prin- 
ciples of Greek and Latin,'' arithmetic and a portion of the elements 
of Euclid. Now the fallacy of these references will appear from 
two facts. The one is, that the standard of admission to the En- 
glish Universities has been as definitely established by the practice 
of ages as the standard of morality, and a graduate master would 
no more jeopard his character by giving a false certificate than 
would a Colh'ge Tutor or University Professor. The second fact is, 
that the same words and phrases are used in very different senses at 
Oxford and at Toronto. What is called wealth in Canada and gives 
its possessor the entiee to the first society is but slender competence 
in England. So the test of examination in a Greek or Latin author at 
Oxford and Toronto is as different as day is from night; and what is 
there regarded as **some fr.cility in Latin writing'' for matriculation, 
is regarded here as ample for graduation, and perhaps with honours 
and a scholarship, as I shall show in another place. Besides, the attain- 
ments of boys in the Forms of Rugby or other Grammar Schools in 
England are as accurately defined by long usage as are the attain- 
ments of students at a degree examination in the University. But 
I will mention one fact, which all can understand, and admits of no 
cavilling. The usual age of a boy on going to the famous Rugby 
Grammar School is eleven years, and the usual period of his con- 
tinuing there his preparations for the University is eight years. In that 
interesting book, *'7bwt Brown's School Days at Rughy}^ the author, 
in the last chapter, describes his hero as leaving Rugby, after eight 
years* residence there under the care of the then recently deceased 
and lamented Head Master, the loved and great Dr.ARNOLD. But with 
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Tis,a boy will go through both the Grammar School and Umver8ity,too 
in eight years, and some in six I Yet it takes as clever a lad as 
Tom Brown, and in so famed a School as Kugby, and under so un- 
rivalled a Master as Dr. Arnold, eight years to prepare for admis- 
sion into the Oxford University I This single fact speaks volumes 
as to the immense inferiority of the standard of admission and 
studies in the Toronto University to that of Oxford, and the folly 
and self-contradiction of Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson pretending at 
the same time that the standard of admission and degree in the 
Toronto University is equal to that of the English Universities I 

(Mr. LangtorCs statements as to Dr. Ryerson and the incompetency of ike 
Masters of Grammar Schools corrected, and his injurious and downward 
policy exposed.) 

In justification of the great reduction of a year's work in the stand- 
ard of matriculation, Mr. Langton represented me as having supported it. 
I affirmed the reverse. In a note (p. 26) Mr. Langton says, " Dr. Ry- 
erson states that he never was in favour of reducing the Matriculation 
Examination. Let him have the benefit of his denial, though there are 
many persons who have a different recollection." On this insinuation, I 
remark, that during the session of the Senate referred to (1854) the 
standard of Matriculation was settled the same as it had been in the time 
of King's College, with the addition of the elements of chemistry and na- 
tural philosophy, notwithstanding the efforts of Mr. Langton and others 
to reduce it. I remark further, that after my return from Quebec last 
year 1 addressed a note on the subject to the President of University 
College. My note and his reply are as follows, and speak for themselves : 

" ToBONTO, June 2, 1860. 
" My Dear Sir, — As you were Vice-ChanAellor, as well as member of the 
Senate of the Toronto University in 185 4, when the whole course of studies 
was largely discussed arid revised, I will thank you to inform me whether you 
recollect of my having advocated or opposed the reduction of the standard of 
matriculation at the University. 

«< Yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) "E. Btebson. 

" The Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of University College, Toronto. 

Dr. Mc Caul's Answer to the foregoing note — 

" Univ. Coll., Toronto, June 11, I860. 
" My Dear Sir, — I have delayed answering your note, as I wished to refresh 
my memory by consulting the Minute Book of the Senate. But as it has not 
yet been received from Quebec, and as I do not wish to defer applying to your 
query I write to state, that, so far as I recollect, you never suggested or sup- 
ported any proposition for the reduction of the standard of matriculation. 

« Yours faithfully, 

" John McCaul. 
«< The Rev. Dr. Ryerson." 

Mr. Langton's next plea for reducing the standard of matriculation, wai 
the incompetency of the masters of the Grammar Schools. This I denied 
and gave my reasons. On this Mr. Langlon, in a note on page 26, re- 
marks — ** Dr. Ryerson, in his reply, produces the names of ahout a dozen 
Grammar School Masters who are fully c(»npeteni for their important 
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functions, whicli is readily admitted by every one ; but the inferior con- 
dition of the seventy five schools as a whole, from the inadequacy of remu- 
neration, is as universally acknowledged." In these words Mr. Langton 
clearly conveys the impression, that I represented only twelve Masters of 
Grammar Schools as competent to prepare pupils for the University 
according to the old standard of matriculation. Suppose this were so, are 
not twelve Grammar Schools ample feeders for one College ? and is it not 
a wrong to those twelve Grammar Schools to take away from them their 
best year's work and their highest importance, and transfer that year's 
Grammar School work to the one College by the reduction of its curricu- 
lum and the corresponding diminution of its value and completeness? But 
Mr. Langton's words misrepresent my statement and the facts of the case 
After having enumerated some twelve Masters by name, as Mr. Langton 
states, I proceeded as follows : ** I might extend this enumeration a long 
while ; for the Masters of no less than forty-two of the Grammar Schools 
are graduates of British and Canadian Colleges ; and several of those who 
teach under Provincial certificates, are competent and able teachers. Sir, 
the plea of Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson as to the incompetency of the 
Grammar Schools, is an unjust and groundless imputation upon the quali- 
ficationsof the great majority of the Masters of Grammar Schools in Upper 
Canada: for however poor may be the accommodations of Grammar Schools 
in some places, and however inadeqato the salaries paid, it is clear that the 
Masters generally are competent to train our hoys to any standard of 
matriailation a Provincial University might require. The reason given 
for the reduction is a mere pretext, contradicted on the one hand by the con- 
sideration of the objects for which Upper Canada College was founded, and 
on thcf other by the competency of the Grammar Schools in various parts of 
the Province. It is for the want of those who wish to pursue a course of 
University study, that men have not come to enrol themselves on the 
University books ; and perhaps another reason is, the unwillingness of 
some to go up to Toronto. Every effort has been made by offering prizes 
and scholarships, by abolishing fee?, by the reduction of the standard, to 
increase the number of the students ; and as if that were not enough, 
these gentlemen have attached to the University College a Tutor, whose 
special work it is to assist the maimed, the halt, and I had almost said the 
blind. Is it, I ask, for the interest of the several localities of the country, 
for the interest of the Grammar Schools themselves, or for that of Uni- 
versity Education, to take off what Mr. Langton admits to be a year's 
work from the Grammar Schools, and tack it on to University College by 
the assistance of a Tutor, with the duty assigned to him of coaching those 
who come up from the country to enter the University even according to its 
present reduced standard ?" 

{Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson's backsliding policy of reduction^ strongly 
condemned by the Queen's University Commissioners in Ireland, as most 
Injurious to the interests of both Grammar School and University Edu- 
cation,) 

Such were my statements and arguments in r^ard to the competency 
of Grammar School Masters in contradiction to what Mr. Langton's words 
attribute to me ; and such is my statement in regard to their general com- 
petency now, notwithstanding the pressing want of well qualified teachers 
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in several of them. But in the Queen's University in Ireland, where the 
defective state of the Grammar Schools is so well known and so much 
lamented, and where the University standard is so much higher than it is 
in Toronto, so far from its being proposed to reduce the standard of 
matriculation, after th6 Toronto fashion, and thus make the University 
College a Superior Grammar School, and an University Education only 
another name for an English Grammar School Education, the Royal Com- 
missioners of the Queen's University in Ireland in 1858, condemn, in the 
most explicit terms, and in words also of the late Sir. William Hamilton, 
the very course pursued in the Toronto University and advocated by Mr. 
Langlon and Dr. Wilson. The Commissioners condemn the lowering of 
the matriculation examination by the Cork College, which Mr. Langtou 
(through Mr, Meredith) adduces as an example to justify for the 
reduction at Toronto, and recommended that the high standard of 
matriculation originally fixed for all the Colleges (and still retained in 
Belfast College) be maintained. The Commissioners express themselves as 
follows : 

" Preparatory to entering on the College course of study, the council 
has in each College prescribed Matriculation Examinations, which now 
differ, though they were originallj/ the same in all, 

" The Matriculation Examination is the first point of contact between 
the College and the School, and the only point through which the action and 
reaction, of each on the other, are being constantly communicated. This 
Examination miist, therefor^^ he always m^aintained at a high standard,, 
as indicating the termination of School Education, and the starting point 
of College studies. 

" Nothing could, we conceive, he more injurious to the interests of 
Education^ than a low standard of matriculation Examinatian as a 
preliminary qualification for college pursuits. We are of opinion, with 
the late Sir. William Hamilton, that * Professorial prelections are no suh- 
stitute for scholastic discipline,^ and that the Urkiversity loses its proper 
character when oblii^ed •* to stoop in order to supply the ahsence of com^ 
petency of inferior Seminaries,^ 

" We, therefore, recommend that the Matriculation Examination he 
maintained &t the same standard as originally fixed hy the Board of 
Colleges ; and if any change be hereafter made therein, that the tendency 
of such would always he to elevate and never depress the standard of 
School Education throughout the country, ^^ 

Such is the Royal Commissioners unqualified condemnation of the 
recent Toronto system of reductions in the Matriculation Examinations, 
I regard it as the most calamitous blow which has yet fallen upon both 
Collegiate and Grammar School Education in Upper Canada to depress 
both by one entire year of studios. For example, a boy fourteen years 
of age, in the mid year of the fourth form of a Grammar School, having 
mastered more than the little Latin and Greek and Mathematics required 
for matriculation, is intent upon donning the cap and gown of an Univer- 
sity Student, though it will be for his interests as well as for the repu- 
tation of the Master and that of the school for him to remain until 
he shall have completed the fourth ^tl^ fifth forms of his Grammar School 
studies. This is an instance — a fact — one of many — illustrative of the 
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pernicious effects of thia surface hot-bed system upon the Grammar 
School, by depressing and depriving it of its legitimate work and impor- 
tance, upon the lad by putting him among men as a man, and under the 
prelections of the Professor, when he ought to be with boys in the 
exercises and studies of the Grammar School, and upon the University 
College in reducing it to a higher Grammar School : for in comparing the 
courses of studies in Toronto University College and in the Rugby 
Grammar School in England, I find that the classical course of the latter is 
considerably higher than that of the former ; so that Tom Brown left 
Rugby for the University a better classical scholar than a Tom Brown 
would leave Toronto University College with the degree of A. B.* This 

* But as there is nothing like factsy I will give the facts themselves. No 
thorough University Education can be given within the usual period of four 
years which commences with a low standard of Matriculation. The remarks 
on this point of the Koyal Commissioners to enquire into the state of 
Queen's University in Ireland are conclusive The whole question of thor- 
ough University Education is, therefore, mainly involved in the standard of 
Matriculation y and in the system of options. I will here give the programme 
of studies in the Rugby Grammar School (one of the 475 endowed Grammar 
Schools in England) furnished to the English Journal of Education^ (vol. vii., 
pp. 225-327,) by the late Dr. Arnold himself, than whoin the present century 
has not produced a more practical, thorough, and successful instructor of 
youth. With a view of preserving the sixth form (so noted in England) sub- 
divisions are made in some of the others. A boy remains on an average a yeur 
(sometimes more) in each of the eight classes or forms. It is after completing 
the studies of the sixth form, (or eighth class), that boys go to Oxford or 
Cambridge University. This will serve as a specimen of the standard which 
usage has established for matriculation into the English Universities, though 
doubtless many idle and inferior boys are got in there, and go out in the poll. 
After a youth has gone through such a Grammar School course of studies, the 
certificate of the master might be safely substituted for a matriculation examina- 
tion at the University, or the attainments of the candidate can be easily tested 
by a single book and composition. But what a contrast does the .following 
programme of studies present to the standard of Matriculation into the Toronto 
University 1 And how utterly absurd and preposterous are Mr. Langton's 
assertions and attempts to show that the standard of matriculation here is 
equal to that of the English Universities I And even the following programme, 
as the learned and lamented author explains, does not include the exercises in 
Greek and Latin prose and verse which are required. 

PROGRAMME OF STUDIES IN THE RUGBY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
(ENGLAND,) BY THE LATE REV. DR. ARNOLD, HEAD MASTER. 

FIBST FORM. 

Classical Division. — Language time. Latin grammar and delectus. History 
time. Markham's England, vol. i. Scriptural instruction^ ^c. Church cate- 
chism and abridgment of New Testament History. 

Mathematical Division. Table. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, simple and compound. Reduction. 

French division. Hamel's Exercises, up to the auxiliary verbs. 

SECOND FOEM. 

Classical division. Language time. Latin grammar and Latin Delectus 
ButropiuB. History time. Markham's England, vol. ii. Scriptural instruction^ 
Sfc. St. Luke. Genesis. 

Mathematical division. The work done in the first form repeated. Rule 
-of three. Practice. 
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is a humiliating state of things, and presents a melancholy prospect, as 
the fruit of the attempts during the last four years to swamp th« other 
Colleges by free tuition and many options, scholarships, and prizes in 
Toronto College, and by " stooping with considerate kindness to the level 
r)f the crowd," as the Rev. Dr. Lillie stated and eulogized the Toronto 
«ystem for doing, in a speech delivered at Montreal in June laet, on the 
University question. 

ComparcUwe View of the Standard of Matriculation into Toronto 
University College and other Colleges, 

The Programme of Studies in Rugby Grammar School, which has been 
given in a note, shows the standard of preparation settled by the 
common law of usage for matriculation into the English Universities; for 
what is true of Rugby is also true of Harrow^ of Winchester, of Eaton^ 
^c; and these institutions determine the standard at which other publie 
t)r private schools or private tutors in England must prepare the pupils for 
the Universities, without reference to any matriculation examination. Mr, 
Bristed's book of his five years' experience in an English University after 

French division. Hamel's Exercises. Auxiliary verbs. Regular conjuga-' 
tions and some of the irregular. Gaultier's Geography. 

TmRD FORM. 

Classical division. — Language tiine. Greek grammar (Matthiac, Abridg-- 
ment.) Valpy's Greek. Exercises. Valpy's Greek Delectus. Florilegium. 
Translations into Latin. History time. Eutropius. Physical geography. 
/Useful Knowledge Society.) Scriptural instruction^ 4"C. Exodus. Numbers. 
•Judges, i. and ii. Samuel. St. Matthew. 

Mathematical division. Rule of three. Practice. Vulgar fractions. In- 
terest. 

French division. Hamel's Exercisfes, first part, continued. Irregular verbs. 
Elizabeth, ou les Exiles en Siberie. 

LOWER REMOVE. 

Classical division. Language time. Greek grammar and Valpy's Exercises. 
Rules of the Greek Iambics. Easy parts of the Iambics of the Greek trage-' 
:gians. Virgil's Eclogues. Cicero de Senectute. History time. Parts of Jus- 
tin. Parts of Xenophon's Anabasis. Markham's France, to . Philip Valois^ 
Scriptural instruction^ ^c. St. Matthew, in Greek Testament. Acts, in th^ 
English Bible. 

Mathematical division. Vulgar fractions. Interest. Decimal fractions. 
Square root. 

French division. Hamel continued and repeated, Jussiu's Jardin de» 
Plantes. 

FOURTH FORM. 

Classical division. Language tim£. -^schylus, Prometh. Virgil, Mn. ii- 
«,nd iii. Cicero de Amicita. History time. Part of Xenopl^on's Hellenics* 
Florus from iii. 21. 21 to iv. 11. History of Greece. (U. K. S.) Markam'a 
France, from Philip of Valois. Detailed geography of Italy and Germany, 
Scriptural instruction) ^c. Acts, in the Greek Testament. St. John, in th^ 
English Bible. Old Testament History. 

Mathematical division. Decimals. Ivolution and evolution. Addition, 
-subtraction, multiplication, and division of algebra. Binomial theorem. Euclid^ 
JBook i. Prop. 1 to 15. 

French division. Hamel's Second Part, chiefly, chiefly syntax of the pro- 
-nouns. La Fontaine's Fable's. 

UPPBR remove. 

Classical division. Language time. Sophocles' Philoct .SljK^hyL ^menid. 
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IhaTing graduated at Yale College in the United States, furnishes ample 
proof to the same effect. It was maintained, at least to within a recent 
date, that the standard of maticulation in the London University was 
quite as high as that at Oxford or Cambridge. This was the avowal and 
understanding when the Toronto University Act of 1853 was passed. But 
in Ireland, as in America, where the Grammar Schools and Academies 
have not the same defined course of study as the English Grammar Schools, 
and where settled usage has not fixed the period at which the pupils proceed 
from them to the University, a more specific and strict matriculation exam- 
ination is required. Mr. Langton admits that the Queen's University in Ire- 
iand furnishes the latest, freest and fullest expression of practical Education- 
ists and the Government, as to what the present age requires an University 
^education to be. I have showm that the Queen's University Commissioners 
in Ireland in 1858, condemned the reduction in the standard of matricula- 
iion in Queen's College, Cork, and required the original standard of ma- 
triculation> then and still retained in Queen's College, Belfast. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that Cork College Council had adopted precisely the clas- 
sical standard of matriculation which has been adopted at Toronto, with 
the exception of not retaining the chapter of the Cataline Conspiracy. 

Homer's Iliad, i., ii. Virgil, ^En, iv., ▼. Parts of Horace, Odes, i., ii., iii. 
Parts of Cicero's Epistles. History time. Parts of Arrian. Parts of Paterculus. 
Book ii. Sir J. Mackintosh's England. Scriptural instruction. St. John, in 
Greek Testament. Deuteronomy and Epistle of St. Peter. Selections from 
the Psalms. 

Mathematical division. Equation of payments. Discount. Simple equa^ 
itions. Euclid, Book i., from 15 to end. 

Frbnch division. Translation from English into French. La Fontaine's 
Fables. 

. LOWEB FIFTH. 

Classical division. — Language time, ^schyl. Sept. Contra Thehas. So- 
phocles, (Ed. Tyr. Homer's Iliad, iii., iv. Virgil's jEneid, vi., vii. Extracts 
from Cicero's Epistles. Parts of Horace. History time. Parts of Arrian- 
Herodotus, iii., 1, 38, 61. 67, 88, 116. Livy, parts of ii. and iii. Hallam's 
Middle Ages. France, Spain, Greeks, and Saracens. Physical and Political 
Geography of all Europe. Scriptural Instruction. St. John. Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus. Bihl« history, from 1 Kings to Nehemiah, inclusive. 

Mathkmatical division. Exchange. Allegation. Simple equations with 
«wo unknown qualities, and problemns. Euclid, Book iii. 

Frbnch division. Syntax and idioms. A play of Moli^re, to construe, and 
'then to turn from English into French. 

fifth FOftH. 

Classical division. Language time. Mschjl. Agamemnon. Homer's 
Iliad, v., vi.; Odyssey, ix. Demosthenes' Leptines in Aphobum i. Virgil's 
Mn. viii. Parts of Horace. Cicero in Verrem. History time. Parts of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydidea. Parts of Livy. Hallam*s Middle Ages. State of So- 
ciety. Scriptural instruction, fyc. Epistles to the Corinthians. Paley's Horso 
Paulinae. 

Mathbmatioal division. Quadratic equations. Trigonomotry. Kclid, to 
the end of Book vi. 

Fbenoh division. Pensees de Pascal. Translations from the English into 
French. 

SIXTB FORM. 

GiiASSiOAL Dnnsiov. Language' time. Various parts of Virgil and Homer. 
Some one or more of the Greek tragedies. One or mote of the private orations 
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This reduction of the matriculation examination the Commissioners con- 
demned as most injurious to the interests of both Grammar Schools and 
of University education. Now the classical matriculation examination 
required by the Royal Commissioners, as essential to University education 
in the Queen's Colleges in Ireland, includes the following b(»oks : — ^Virgil's 
iEneid, books I, II, III, IV : Livy, books I, II ; Homer's Iliad, books I, 
II ; Xenophon*8 Anabasis, two books ; with translations into Latin. 
While, at Toronto, the only classical books in which examination is re- 
quired, are, one book of the Anabasis, one book of Virgil's ^^neid, and 
Sallust*s Conspiracy of Cataline : a full year behind the Queen's Collies 
in Ireland, 

Then Harvard College in theU.S*, which Mr. Bristed says is much below 
that of the English Universities, (as indeed the preparatory programme of 
studies at Rugby shows) prescribes a matriculation examination including 
the following books and subjects ; as specified in its official Calendar and 
Catalogue for 1860--61 : i 

REQUISITES FOR ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class are examined the following 
books : — 

Latin Dbpartmbnt. 

The whole of Virgil, 

The whole of Caesar's Commeatarie«, 

Cicero's Select Orations, Folsom's or Johnson's edition, 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, including Prosody, 

And in writing Latin. 

Greek Department. 

Felton's Greek Reader, or the whole of the Anabasis of Xenophon and the 
first three books of the Iliad (omitting the Catalogue <of Ships in the second 
book), 

Sophocles's Greek Grammar, or Crosby's, or Hadley's, including Prosody^ 

And in writing Greek with the Accents. 

Mathematical DEPAETMENr. 

Dayies') Chases, or Eaton's Arithmetic, 

Euler's Algebra, or Davies's Frst Lessons in Algebra, to " The Extraction of 
the Square Root," or Sherwin's Common School Algebra, 

And " An Introduction to Geometry and the Science of Form, prepared 
from the most approved Prussian Text-Books," as far as the Seventh Section, 
or Hill's " First Lessons in Geometry." 

Historical Department. 

Mitchell's Ancient and Modern Geography, • 
Worcester's Eleiiients of History, — the Ancient History only. 
[After 1861, Smith's Smaller History of Greece, or Sewell's History of Greece 
will be substituted for so much of "Worcester's. History as relates to Greece.] 

of Demosthenes. Cicero against Verres. Parts of Aristotle's ethics. History 
time. Parts of Thucydides and Arrian. Parts of Tacitus. Parts of RusselPs 
Modern Europe. Scriptural instruction^ &c. One of the prophets in the Sep- 
tuagint version. Different parts of the New Testament. 

Mathematical division. Euclid, iii., vi. Simple and quadratic equations. 
Plane trigonometry. Conic sections. 

French division. Parts of Giiizot's Historic de la Revolution d'Angleterre,^ 
and Mignet's Historie de la Rerolut. Frangais." 
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Tlie rtandftrd of mairioulation into Yah College (New-Haven) is as 
fbUowSy as stated in the official Catalogue for 

Tbbhb of Adihsbxon. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class are examined in the follow- 
ing books and subjects : — 

Cicero — seyen Orations. 

Virgil — the Bticolics, Georgios, and the first six books of the iSneid. 

Sallust— CatiUnarian and Jugurthine Wars. 

Latin Gnunmar — ^Andrews and Stoddard, or Zumpt. 

Latin Prosody. 

Arnold's Latin Prose Composition, to the Passive voice, (first XII Chapters)* 

Greek Reader — Jacobs, Colton, or Felton. 

Xenophon — ^Anabasis, first three books t 

Greek Granunar---Sophocle8, Crosby, or Kuhner. 

Thomson's Higher Arithmetic. 

Bay's Algebra, (Revised Edition), to Quadratic Equations. 
y Playfair's Euclid, first two books. 

English Grammar. 

Geography. 

The standard of matriculation into the Toronto UDiversitj in 1852,. 
was as follows, as reported in Appendix L. to the Jouarnala of the 
L^islative Assembly for 1852-3 : 

"By a Statute by the Senate in 1851. the following have been ^a^pointed as 
the subjects of examination for candidates of admission ; 

" Classics, Ao.— Homer, Illiad, B. I.; Xenophon, Anabasis,. B. I.; Lucian, 
Charon and Vitaj Virgil JBneid, B. VI.; Ovid, Fasti^ Bwl.; Caesar de Bello 
Gall. Bk. V. and VI.; Translation from English into Latin Prose ; English 
Composition ; English History to the present time ; Roman History to the ac- 
cession of Augustus ; Grecian History to the death of Alexander ; Outlines of 
Ancient and Modem Geography. 

" Mathbmatios. — ^First Four Rules of Arithmetic ; Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions ; Extraction of Square Root ; First Four Rules of Algebra ; Propor- 
tion and Progressions ; Simple Equations ; Euclid,. B. I.^* 

Observe this was the standard of matriculation not merely of old 
King's Collie, but of the Toronto University created by Mr. Baldwin's 
Act of 1849, and of which the late Hon. de Blaquiere was Chancellor, and 
I wfus myself a member, and from which the old founders of King's Col- 
lege had withdrawn. In 1854, the course of studies was revised by the 
new Senate under the present University Act ; but the former standard 
of matriculation was retained unaltered, with the exception that, the first 
book of Ovid's Fasti was omitted, and or was inserted before Lucian, and 
Nero was substituted for Augustus, and the Elements of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy were added — making upon the whole, the standard 
higher than before. This standard remained unchanged until 1857, when 
Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson combined to lower the standard and multiply 
options in order to break down the other Colleges and fill Toronto College 
by reducing admission to it ^< to a level with the crowd." The'omy 
classics required by their statute of 1857 were Ballast's Cataline, and the 
fint book of the Anabasis, and a nominal exercise in Latin composition. 
They have since been prompted into adding one book of Virgil's iBneid ; 
but how deplorably low doies this appear in comparison with the stand- 
ard of admission to the SngUsh UniversitieB as shown by the Rngbj 
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preparatory programme of stndies ; in eomparison with the standatcl of 
admission to the Queen's Colleges in Ireland as required, after renewed 
deliberation and experience, by the Eoyal Commissioners in 1858 ; in 
con^parison with the standard of admission to Harvard and Yale Colleges, 
though Mr. Bristed represents the standard of these as much lower than 
that of the English Universities : in comparison with King's College and 
Toronto University down to 1857, though that was lower than the stand-' 
ards of Harvard and Yale, and of course lower than that of the English 
Universities. During fifteen years from 1842 to 1857, — under three suc- 
cessive Acts and Senates the standard of matriculation was maintained 
until brought down One whole year by the levelling and diluting system 
devised by Mr. Langton and Dr, Wilson. How the reverse is such a 
course to the recommendation of the Queen's commissioners in r^ard to 
the high standard of matriculation first established in the Irish College, 
when they said — " We recommend that the matriculation examination be 
maintained at the same standard as originally fixed by the Board of CqI- 
leges, and if any change be hereafter made therein, that the tendency 
should always be to elevate and never to depress the general standard of 
education throughout the country*"* 

The gi-eat importance of this question of Matriculation Examination, 
and the fallacies resorted to justify the abasement of the University to 
its present low level, have required me to multiply authorities and illus- 
trations beyond what I had at first intended. JuNItJS says, ** the plain 
evidence of facts is superior to all declarations !" I trust the facts and 
examples I have adduced will put it out of the power of Mr. Langton 
and Dr. Wilson again to obscure this question and will settle their ^^ de- 
vclarations" at their true value« 

I have, &c,, 

E* RTEttSON. 

Toronto, March 27th, 1861. 

* In ilM paucity of materialB for argument, Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson have 
sought to ^OQTict me of inconsistency in having agreed to a standard of matrl' 
culation not much higher than that of Toronto in a project of an University for 
New Brunswick several years since. It may answer their purpose to turn atten* 
tion from the merits of the question to me, but my consistency or inconsistency 
has nothing to do with a question of law and of faets. What was intended by 
passing the University Act of 1853, and what has been done by the Senate of 
the University as to the standard of college education since 1842, depends not 
upon anything relative to myself. I have no documents or papers to call to my 
recollection as to what recommendations the College Commissioners for New 
Brunswick agreed upon, though at their request I prepared their report and 
draft of Bill. But what might be expedient for New Brunswick haa nothing to 
do with law and fact, and expediency in Canada. The simple facts here are^ 
that the spirit and phraseology of the University act of li53 was clearly to 
elevate the standard of University education above what it then was, as well as 
to extend its advantages wider, while the whole tendency of Mr. Langton and 
Dr. Wilson's policy during the last four years has been to lower the standard of 
University Education, beyond precedent, to the injury of both liberal and gram- 
mar school education in the country. But I may observe, that in 1842-^before 
University or old King's College was in existence — Victoria College was opened 
as an University College ; I was appointed Principal) and in the course of Uni- 
versity studies then prepared and adopted, the matritulation examination was 
AS high as that adopted for Toronto University in 1854, and in Latin con* 
siderably higher. 
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Letter III. 



(^Options, or the choice of some University Studies and Omission 

of others.) 

Sir, — ^After the Standard of matriculation, the next subject of vital im- 
portance in the course of University studies is that of Options*, The 
substance of Mr« Langton's argument on this subject is, that the English 
Universities allow options ; Toronto University allows options ; therefore 
the options of Toronto University are justified by the example and 
authority of the English Universities* A student who haa not got the 
length of the Fallacies in Whatley's Logic (a text book used in Victoria 
College) but haa merely mastered the little manual used in the University 
Coll^e> Height easily detect the fallacy of Mr. Langton's reasoning. As 
well may it be said, England has Universities^ statesmen, scholars ; so 
has Canada ; therefore England and Canada are identical or equal in 
Universities, statesmen, and schplars* Now it happens that options in 
the English and Toronto Universities, are as different as are their stand- 
ards of matriculation. The course of studies is four years in the English 
Universities, as in the Toronto University, and three years in the Queen's 
Colleges in Ireland. The options commence in the Toronto University 
with honor when at the end of the Jirst year, with students who do not 
take honors at the end of the second year ; but in the Irish Colleges and 
in the English Universities options are not allowed to students until the 
third year. In the copious notes whi-ch Mr. Langton has appended to his 
fipeech, I look in vain for any answer to my Keply to it in defence^f the 
Petitioners. He had affirmed that the options were as early and as 
numerous in the English Universities as in that of Toronto, and he 
had adduced the report of the University Commissioners recommending 
options, as he expressed, "during the latter period of their career," — thereby 
conveying the impression that the options were the same there as here ; In 
reply, I observed that the options here commenced at the end of one fourth of 
the course, while in Oxford it was not allowed until the expiration of three 
fourths of the course ; and that if Mr. Langton had quoted the words, 
or even the heading of the chapter of the Commissioners Report, making 
their recomm^ndators, the fallacy of his references would have been made 
apparent at once. He employed the indefinite phrase ** latter part of their 
career," while the words of their report were, " Liberty of choice in studies 
daring the last year^* — not during the last three out of the four years as 
at Toronto. In justification of this vagueness, Mr. Langton remarks in 
a note on the 37th page, that—*' If Mr* Langton had spoken as precisely 
as Dr. Ryerson wishes him to do, he would not have spoken truly." I 
reply, that I desired him to speak only as precisely as the Report which he 
professed to quote* If he did not intend to convey a different impression 
from the Commissioners* Report itself why did he say the ** latter part of 
their career," instead of the "last year," as the Report expressed it; for 
sureiy the word^ of the Report are shorter and fewer than those employed 
by Mr. Langton. Mr. Langton's design in varying the phraseology 
cannot be mistaken* The period during which undergraduates at Oxford 
might e&ercise the liberty of choice in studies might vary, and therefore be 
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indefinite ; but that choice did not extend beyond " the last year/' 
according to the Beport, and not over three years, as at Toronto, as Mr. 
Langton adduced it to justify. 

Mr. Langton resorts to the same kind of fallacy in his notes to his 
speech. His object is to justify the early and sweeping options in the 
Toronto University, and in doing so he appeals to the fact that after the 
'* Intermediate Examination^' at Oxford, and after ** Freviotis Exaaninor 
tion'^ at Cambridge, options or a choice of certain studies, and the omis- 
sion of others, are allowed ; but be is careful not to explain the meaning 
of those terms, or the nature of those examinations, and thus ^endeavours 
to impress the reader that the options at Oxford and Cambridge are the 
same as at Toronto : whereas, if he had stated the fact, that the '< Interme- 
diate Examination'* at Oxford and the ^^ Previous Examination'' at Cam- 
bridge, are higher than the degree examination at Toronto, he would have 
refuted his own argument and proved the truth of mine. Yet such is the 
fact, as I will now prove. 

The Rev. Mr. Ambery — an honour Oxford man — ^was examined before 
the Committee at Quebee. Neither Mr. Langton nor Dr. Wilson has 
ventured to question his testimony. The following are the questions pro- 
posed to Mr. Ambery and his answers on this subject : 

«* What examinatichi at Oxford corresponds with a matriculation exam- 
ination in the Toronto University ? There is no technical examination 
at Oxford. The Commissioners recommend that the previous examina- 
tions or responsions should be put forward very early in the academical 
course, so as to serve in reality in place of a matriculation examination. 

'* To what examination in the Toronto University do you think the 
first examination or responsions at Oxford is equal? If the subjects 
Ibr the pass degree examination at Toronto are those fixed on for the 
fourth year, I consider that the previous examination at Oxford is equal 
to that examination in Upper Canada. 

** To what examination in the Toronto University do you think the first 
public examination, [Intermediate Examination] or Moderations, at 
Oxford is equal ? — I think the first examination for Moderations may be a 
little inferior to the Honour Examinations for degrees, and the Honour 
Examination for Moderations at Oxford to be very greatly superior". (Mr. 
Ambery's evidence is quoted as corrected by himself.) 

Such are the two examinations at Oxford, which precede the final degree 
examinations. It will be seen that, in Mr. Ambery's opinion, the first, or 
matriculation examination (called responsions) at Oxford, is equal to a pass 
degree examination at Toronto ; and that the second public examination 
there, (called Moderations) is nearly equal to an honour degree examina- 
tion at Toronto. 

As to Cambridge, the Rev. Mr. Whitaker (who had taken honours at 
Cambridge) was examined as follows before the Committee on this subject : 

^^ What is the standard of the previous examination at Cambridge as 
compared with the second year at Toronto ? It is considerably higher. 
At the time the change was introduced, a comiderahle addition was rnade 
to the subjects of the previous examination^ which made it nearly, if not 
quite equal to the former examination for a common Degree. 
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*' The system of options thus established at Cambridge does not com- 
mence there till students have arrived at attainments equal to those for- 
merlj required for taking a di^ee ? — I should say so." 

The reader will understand from the above extracts of the evidence of 
the Rev. Mr. Ambery and the Rev. Provost Whitaker, what is meant by 
the Intermediate Examination, or Moderations, at Oxford, and the Previous 
Examination at Cambridge ; and that the former is higher than that re^ 
quired for a d^ree at Toronto, and that the latter is equal to the former 
examination for B. A. at Cambridge. And it is not until after they have 
passed those examinations (hisher than degree examination^ here) that 
under-graduates at Oxford and Cambridge are allowed to take options at 
all. What a contrast to the Toronto system ! 

If we turn to the London University, there are no options whatever, 
either for ordinary or honor students, in the examinations forB.A. It is 
only when the candidates come up for examination for M. A. that they are 
allowed options or choice of subjects. 

In the Queen's Collies in Ireland, no options whatever are allowed until 
the third or last year of the course. 

I will now illustrate and establish the foregoing statements by examples 
and proofs. I have already remarked upon the comparative standards of 
matriculation^ and upon the periods in the courses of study at which 
options are allowed at Toronto, in England and New England ; but it is 
more material to show the amount of work done and the standards of at- 
tainments required before options are allowed. 

First, take the London Universiti/. In referring to its standard of 
matriculation I omitted to remark that it included an examination in 
French and German, not required at Toronto, and four books of Euclid, 
instead of one, as at Toronto, — a tolerable indication of the comparative 
standards of matriculation in the London and Toronto Universities in 
other respects. In the London University there are two B. A. examina- 
tions, one at the end of not less than one year, the other at the end of not 
less than two years. 

The first examination includes two Latin authors, translations from 
English into Latin, and from English into German or French. The 
Calendar ?ays, — ** Candidates shall not be approved by the Examiners, 
unless they show a competent knowledge in 

1. Latin and Roman History. 

2. English Language, Literature and History. 

3. Mathematics. 

4. Either the French or German Languages." 

The Second Examination for B. A. includes both a Greak and Latin 
author, as also translation from English into Latin ; and the Calendar says, 
'^ Candidates shall not be approved unless they show a competent know- 
ledge in s 

4. Classics. 

2. Grecian History. 

3. Natural Philosophy. 

4. Animal Physiology. 

5. Logic and Moral Philosophy. 

These are for the pass examinations ; and in neither of them is any 
options allowed. 
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It is not until the very severe examination for M. A. taPes place (for 
which there is no examination in the Toronto University) that options 
are allowed. 

Secondly^ Turn to Queen's University, in Ireland ; and to the classic- 
al department alone. It will he recollected that the matriculation exami- 
nation includes Homer, Books I. II. ; Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. II. ; 
Virgil's JEneid, Books I. II. III. IV. ; in contrast to th^ Toronto ma- 
triculation examination of one book of the Anabasis, and Sallust's Cataline, 
and now one book of the jEneid. The subjects of the first year (in 
Queen's University) are in Latin, 

Cicero — De Natura Deorum. 

Cicero — De Finibus. 

Juvenal. 
In Greek, 

Homer's Iliad, Book XII. 

^schylus — Prometheus Vinctus. 

Demosthenes — Contra Midiam. 
In Toronto, the subjects of the first year's classical course are the 6th 
Book of Vir^i's JEneid, Cicero's De Amicitia, and the 6th Book of Ho- 
mer's Iliad ! 

The subjects of the second year's classical studies in the Queen's Uni- 
versity in Ireland, are, in Latin, 

Tacitus— Annals, Book IV. 

Plautus — Capteivei. 

Horace — ^Epistles. 

Lucretius — Book 11. 
In Greek, 

Herodotus, — Book IV. 

Aristophanes, — The Frogs. 

Plato, — TimsBus. 

Four Latin and three Greek authors, while in Toronto University, the 
subjects of the «cconcZ year's classical studies are only the 11th Book of 
Homer's Odessy, the Odes of Horace, and Cicero's first Oration against 
Cataline, and his Oration for Archias. 

Now, Mr. Langton admits that no options are allowed in the Queen's 
University in Ireland until the third year ; and he maintains that the 
Toronto standard is as elevated as that of the Queen's University in Ire- 
land, because options are not allowed to pass men before the third year. 
But who does not see from the above comparisons^ that the classical course 
of Queen's University in Ireland is vastly above that of the Toronto 
University ? ' 

If we turn, thirdly, — not to the final, but to the intermediate examina- 
tion (in the third year), at Oxford, the contrast is still more humiliating, as 
that includes the Four Gospels in Greek, six Books of Homer, or their equiv- 
alent in other Greek authors, and Horace's Odes, Epodes, and Ars Poetica, 
or their equivalent, instead of the little that is included as above, in the 
first two years of the Toronto University, apart from the corresponding 
difference in the character of the respective examinations. 
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Fourthly J L^t us come to America, and omitting the examples of Yale 
and Columbia Colleges, I will confine myself to Harvard — the representa- 
tive University of practical New England. The first and second year's 
classical course of studies in Harvard is m follows : — 

First Year, Greek, — The Prometheus of iEschylus; Homer's Odessey, 
three books ; The Panegericus of Isocrates ; Felton's Greek Historians 
[Thucidides] ; Lysias ; Greek Antiquities ; Exercise in writing Greek. — 
Latin. — Livy [Lincoln's selections] ; Horace, Odes and Epodes ; Cicero 
de Senectute and de Amicitia ; Zumpt's Grammar ; Kamsay's Elementary 
Manual of Roman Antiquities ; Exercises in writing Latin. 

Second Year, Greek — Demosthenes, both terms ; Grote's History of 
Greece, vol. xi. ; Exercises in writing Greek. — Latin, Cicero pro Sestio ; 
Satires and Epistles of Horace, Beck's Syntax and Zumpt's. Grammar ; 
Exercises in writing Latin. 

While the standard of matriculation in the Toronto Univ^sity has been 
shown to be more than a year's studies below that of Harvard, how im- 
mensely does Toronto fall below Harvard in its first two years' classical 
course I Yet Harvard has a third year of fltill more severe classical 
studies than either of the two former, before it allows any option whatever 
between classics and any other department of study. Were I to institute 
the same inquiry in some other departments, the result would be still 
more humiliating. Take for instance modern languages, under which 
imposing cognomen is included French or German. In other Univer- 
sities, where these languages are recognized as part of the University 
course, a matriculation examination is required in them as in Latin and 
Greek. Not so in the Toronto University college, which is a mere 
girl's school for French or German, where the students learn the sounds 
of the letters, and so on to the pronunciation of the words, the declensions 
of nouns, adjectives and pronouns, and the conjugations of the 
verbs. Yet a learned Professor is employed to teach, and honor 
University students are engaged in this profound a, b, c, of French 
and -German, and even scholarships, prizes, and certificates of honor 
are instituted to reward the successful competitors I I happen to know 
that the examination questions in one of these *' Modern Languages," 
given to' the University scholarship candidates, were also given to a cla«s of 
boys in a grammar school, and the boys quite distanced the undergraduates 
in their answering ; yet the one was an ordinary grammar school exercise, 
and the other was an University scholarship examination ; but the prize 
of the best gownsman in the scrub race was a thirty pounds scholarship 
and a convocation eulogy, while the reward of the still better boy was 
the approval of his master and a direction what to get for his next lesson. 
But for a pass-man, there is not so much as a single exercise of 
conversation in French or German in the whole University course 
-which, it appears, does not advance so far in these modern languages as 
in an ordinary school for young ladies. Yet this is what Dr. Wilson 
boasts of as the study of " modern languages" in the University, and for 
which (the appropriate work of the school boy and of the Grammar 
School,) under graduates should leave their Latin and Greek, Mathe- 
matics and Metaphysics, since, as he says, ** every educated man in this 
country, and especially every medical man, ought to know at least French 
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— ^which is here a spoken language — sad Oennan also." What masters 
of French and German will Uniyersity graduates beoome by such a course 
of one or two lessons (I beg pardon. Lectures) a week ! What an abuse of 
terms, what a misuse of an university student's time, what a peculation of 
the rightful work of the grammar school, and what a descent for the gowns- 
man of the University from the classics and the sciences to the elementary 
studies of the school boy or school girl 1 

In review of the whole, then, how preposterous is Mr. Langton's asser- 
tion on the 38th page, " that in no sense is the study for our d^ree 
below that required in our best models I" 

But I have now to examine some of Mr. Langton's specific statements 
and imputations on this point.^ 

In his notes on the 32nd page, he asserts, options ** practically com- 
mence at the third year in the Uniyersity of Toronto,'' and charges as 
"mi8rq>re8entation," what I had asserted in saying that options commenced 
the second year. Mr. Langton then quotes what he caOs " the rule for 
the second year" as follows : 

^* A candidate for honors in any department who has obtained first 
class honors in the Uniyersity, in his first year, either in Classics or 
Mathematics, or in both Modem Laguages and Natural Sciences, is not 
required in other departments to pass an examination in any branch in 
which he has already been examined in his first year ; but having only 
been examined in pure Mathematics in his first year, he must also take 
applied Mathematics this year." 

Now then the common sense reading of this rule is that any man who 
has obtained first class honors at the end of the first year can omit any 
branch whatever (except Mathematics,) in which he has passed his first 
year's examination ! And I ask what is this but commencing options at the 
end of the first year, and not in the third year? But Mr. Langton at- 
tempts a forced and unnatural interpretation of the rule which the words 
themselves will not hear. He says : — 

" Now the effect of this rule is, that a student who has taken first class 
honors in either Classics or Mathematics, need not take a second course 

*Mr. Langton having stated at Quebec that I had emplojed two graduates of 
the British Universities, who bad not succeeded as teachers (a statement which I 
corrected) attempts in a note on the 38th page, to make a little capital by saying, 
-.<< there was a third master selected by Dr. Ryerson, and found for some 
reasons inefficient, who was a graduate of Dublin." In this small matter Mr. 
Langton is as wide from from facts as I have shown him to be in some important 
matters. The gentleman alluded to was, I think, the third in the estimate of the 
Senate on the list of some twenty candidates for a mastership in Upper Canada 
College. An additional master was required in the Model Grammar School, and 
required immediately. That gentleman was unemployed. The Council of Public 
Instruction resolved to employ him from October to January, and advertise for a 
master. The gentleman ccyisented to the temporarv engagement, with the 
statement to him in writing that the mastership would be advertiesd. He per- 
formed his duties satifactorily ; was a candidate ; but an honour Oxford man 
and experienced teacher was preferred ; yet I felt that the same '< graduate of 
Dublin" was entitled to a strong letter of commendation, and be is now teaching 
one of the most important Grammar Schools in Upper Canada. It would have 
been for the interests of education if Mr. Langton and some others had made 
proviaion for the removal of incompetent instructors after a trial of six monthSj 
as J Jmve Invariably done. 
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of Modern Lamgaages, or of Chemistry, or of Natural History, and several 
have availed themselves of the option. But with the essential suhjects of 
Classics and Mathematics, the case is very different. Mathematics cannot 
he omitted the second year by any one, and Classics only in two oases : 1st, 
by a student who has taken first class honors in both Modern Languages 
and natural Sciences, a contingency which has never occurred yet ; and 
^nd, by a student who has taken first class honors in Mathematics." 

Now, let the reader examine the rule again, and I submit to him 
whether Mr. Langton's interpretation is not at variance with it? I will 
suppose, (what takes place at every examination) that a student obtains 
first class honors in Mathematics, and only passes in other subjects and 
in Classics — ^that is answers one fourth of the questions asked on the only 
three classical subjects of the first year, — namely the sixth Book of the 
Iliad, sixth Book of the Aeneid, and Cicero Amicitia — I ask whether he 
cannot omit not only his classics, but even all the other subjects except 
his Mathematics? Is not this, then, options before the third year — nay, 
at the end of the first year — and options to an extent unknown in any 
other College in the British dominions, and in very few collies even in 
the Western States of America ? 

But this is not all ; there is an unfairness in Mr. Langton's quotation 
which ought not to be expected from him. He has quoted the rule, not 
as it existed and was quoted at the investigation last April at Quebec, hut as 
it has since been amended, (I understand a large business was done in 
the Senate in the way of amending r^ulations^ and making new ones 
during the nine months after the Quebec investigation.) The rule as it 
was published in the Calendar (p. 11.) for 1859-1B60, and quoted at 
Queoec is as follows : ^' Candidates for honors in any department, who 
have also in the first year obtained University firstKjlass honors, either in 
Glreek or Latin, or in Mathematics, or both Modern Languages and 
Natural Sciences, are nob required to take any branch in which they have 
passed the University examination in the first year," &c., as above quoted. 
The or between Greek and Latin instead of " and" as given in the rule 
since the Quebec investigation, is material, and spoils to a still'greater 
extent Mr. Langton's argument, as well as the fairness of his quotation. 
But I will go further, I will show that the case of options at the end of 
the first years is even stronger than I put it in my Defence at Quebec. 
The University Statute of 1857 on the subject goes fiirther than the in- 
terpretation of it given in the College Calendar for 1859-60 quoted by 
me. The Statute is as follows : 

" A candidate for honors in any department, who has obtained honors 
in the Unversity, in his first year, is not required in other depart- 
ments to pass an examination in any branch in which he has already been 
examined in his first year ; but having only been examined in pure 
Mathematics in his first year, he must also take applied Mathematics this 
year." 

There are three words in this clause of the statute which merit special 
notice. The first is the word " Honors" — not ''^ first doss honors,*' as in 
the present rule, but " Honors," of which there are two classes ; and the 
names of these two classes of men of " honors" will be found to cover 
more than a page of the College Calendar, and include a great propop- 
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tion of the Students; yet every one of these numerous men of 
honors could range at will over the wide field of options The 
other two words of the statute, deserving notice, — namely, *' depart- 
ment," and "branch," — indicate the extent of those options. Now, in 
another part of this same statute on Studies, I find the studies of the first 
year divided into six " departments." 1. Greek and Latin Languages ; 
2. Mathematics ; 3. Modern Languages ; 4. History ; 5. Natural Scien- 
ces ; 6. Natural Theology arni Evidences of Christianity. Two of these 
** departments" are divided into two *• branches" each. Under modern lan- 
guages are classed the two " branches" of English and French ; and 
under Natural Sciences, are classed the two " branches" of Chemistry and 
Natural History. Now,any student who obtained "honors" (of either class) 
in any one of these six departments, and barely passed in the others, could 
. abandon them all (except Mathematics) at the end of his first year, and 
exercise his choice,not only as to the six *' departments," but even in regard 
to the four " branches" of two of the " departments !" 

In my Quebec picture of the Toronto University options, I, therefore, 
fell quite below the reality, and my shading was dull and tame in com- 
parison with the brilliancy of the original. The material change made in 
the statute since 1857, is placing the words " first-class" before the word 
honors." 

Such are the options allowed during the second year of the University 
course — options peculiar to the Toronto University, and remarkable for 
labour-saving on all sides, and equally remarkable for erecting an educa- 
tional structure of show, and without solidity or foundation. If we 
have not found a " royal road to learning," we have certainly got a Lang- 
ton and Wilson road to " degrees made eaay." Upper Canada wants 
what is solid and substantial, not, (as the late Sir James Stephen expres- 
sed it in the preface to his Cambridge Lectures on History,) ** a shabby 
superficiality." 

If we follow Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson in their third and fourth 
year's University course, we will find their options a atural sequel to 
the " shabby superficiality" of their second year's course. In regard to 
the third year, we have the following rules : 

** A student who is not a candidate for Honors, or who may not exer- 
cise the options permitted in honors, is not required at this examination 
to take both * Greek and Latin' and the * Modern Languages,' but either 
at his option." (That is, he can abandon Greek and Latin Literature to 
study the school boy elements of the French or German Grammar.) 

'* A candidate for honors in any Department, who has obtained first 
class Honors the second year, is not required to pass an examination in 
more than two brandies [there are three ' branches' in one * department'] 
in which he has already been examined in previous years, and he may 
select these branches amongst the different departments'^ (In this year 
there are six *' departments," and three of them subdivided into seven 
" branches 1") 

Then if we proceed to the fourth year, which is for the degree ex- 
aminations, we have the following regulations : 

" A student who is not a candidate for Honors, or who may not 
exercise the options permitted in Honors, is not required at this 
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examination to take * Greek and Latin/ and the 'Modern Lan- 
guages/ but either department at his option.' Neither is a student 
required to take Metereology, Mathematics, and Chemistry, but any 
one of these subjects, at his option." [Thus a pass-man can pass 
his degree examination without being examined in either Greek, 
Latin, or Mathematics, and without having been examined in either 
of them during the preceding year. For the candidate for Honors 
the latitude of pick and choose is still wider, as the following 
regulation shows:] 

** A candidate for Honors in any department who has attained 
first class Honors in the University in his third year, is not required 
to pass an examination in any other department than that in which 
he is a candidate for Honors." 

I submit, therefore, whether my remarks at Quebec as to the 
nature and extent of options in the Toronto University are not more 
than borne out by an examination of the Regulations themselves. 

I submit whether these Regulations do not refute the assertions 
of Mr. Langton and the appeals which he has made on the subject. 

I submit finally, and what is most important — that in such a sys- 
tem of low matriculation requirement, and then of selecting and 
declining, gleaning and omitting, from the very end of the first 
year, and at length of emasculation and diminution, as you advance, 
whether there can be any solid University education, and whether 
degrees thus conferred can have any definite signification beyond 
the fact that the graduate has attended a certain period a kind of 
omnibus institution where a little of many things can be snatched 
up, but where there is no required thorough system of intellectual 
training in any thing. 

T n3iV(^ xo 

March 27. ' " E. RYERSON. 



Letter IV. 



{Mr, Langton and Dr, Wilson compared — the latter objects to Dr, Ryer- 
son^s qualifications to advise in regard to a System of University 
Education,^ 

Sir, — I now address myself for a short time to the 40 pages of 
this pamphlet .which bear the name of Dr. Wilson, — a man quite 
inferior to Mr. Langton in mental acumen, though his superior in 
supercilious pretensions. Mr. Langton understands his subject, 
however narrow and partial his views ; Dr. W.ilson misunderstands 
his subject as well as his own position. Mr. Langton reasons ; 
Dr. Wilson declaims. Mr. Langton accumulates plausible statis- 
tics ; Dr. Wilson multiplies offensive insinuations. Mr. Langton 
abounds in artful sophistry ; Dr. Wilefon revels in spiteful invective. 
Mr. Langton's notes are so many desperate efforts to defend what 
is indefensible ; Dr. Wilson's notes are so many ejections of 
feminality and venom. The essence of his thrice^aried speech and 
notes is embodied in one of his concluding remarks (to which I 
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made no reply) to the Committee. He said,—** On obtaining per- 
mission to address you," " I felt it my duty to show to the Committee 
that, neither by previous education, by special training or expe - 
i-ieuce, nor by fidelity to the trust imposed in him as a member of 
the Senate of the University, does Dr. Ryerson merit the confidence 
of this Committee, or of the Province, as a fit adviser on a system 
of University education." 

The confidence reposed by the Representatives of the people in 
Parliament in Dr. Wilson, the " unauthorized representative" of the 
UniversityCollege, after his speech and the reply to it,may be inferred 
from the fact that, they unanimously added iS500 to the grant to 
Victoria College, which I had advocated, and which Dr. Wilson had 
assailed as having no claim to public support. 

(^Examination hy way of retort of Dr.WtUorCs QualificatianSf and how he 
obtained his Degree.') 

When Dr .Wilson urges and demands my disqualification in regard 
to the system of University education, he of course assumes to him- 
self all the requisites to " merit the confidence of the Province as a 
fit adviser on a system of University Education." Though he deals 
as flippantly with the systems of the English Universities, as he does 
with Dr. Ryerson's history and qualifications, he yet confesses — 
" I have no great familiarity with the systems of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. I was educated in Scottish halls," But it turned out in 
his cross examination before the Committee, that even in the *' Scot- 
tish halls," he had never passed a degree or even a matriculation 
examination ; he took no degree — was no graduate — but an attend- 
ant on some courses of lectures in the " Scottish halls" of the 
Edinburgh University, as many persons are in the halls of Toronto 
University College, but who are not undergraduates. When he 
got the appointment of English Professor in University College, 
Toronto, he had no degree whatever, but got one as an outfit for 
" this Canada of ours" from the University of St. Andrews, (long 
noted for its lucrative trade in degrees,) and not from that of Edin- 
burgh, where, as one Scottish gentleman of science and literature 
lately said, ** Daniel Wilson w^s considered a very light horseman/' 
and where, as another said (a native of Edinburgh and a scientific 
writer of reputation) Dr. Wilson could not have had the presumption 
to make the speedi he did in Quebec. Dr. Wilson flourished in 
Edinburgh under the shadow of a truly learned and*di8tingui8hed 
brother ; but he sets up in Toronto on his own account, first to 
extinguish and supplant Dr. McCaul, and then to annihilate Dr. 
Ryerson. 

{Dr, Wilson^ $ suppretgion and variation of passayet in his speech and 

additions,) 

Then this published speech itself is characteristic of its author — 
a piece of mere pretence. It is not the speech that was handed in 
to the Committee and printed in its Minutes ; nor is it the speech that 
was delivered before the Committee : it is an emendation of both, 
got up and published a month after its professed delivery I 
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I can appeal to you, sir, as the Chairman of that Committee, and 
to all who heard me, that in not one instance did Dr. Wilson object 
to the accuracy of the passages which I quoted from his speech as I 
wrote them down at the time of delivery, and to which I replied. Yet 
in not one instance are those passages given in his published 
speech as he delivered them, as I quoted them, and as they are 
printed in my reply in the Minutes of the Committee ; and some of 
the passages quoted and replied to by me are omitted altogether in 
his published speech I 

I can also appeal to you, sir, and all present on the occasion, that 
Dr. Wilson concluded his tpoken speech, and resumed his seat in 
the midst of the laugh created by his allusion to my having med- 
itated a system of public instruction for Canada on some of the 
highest mountains of Europe, which accounted, as he supposed, for 
its being so " very windy." These, as you, sir, and all present, 
well know, were the last words of Dr. Wilson's spoken speech ; yet, 
on turning to his printed speech in this pamphlet, you find the allu- 
sion not only differently expressed, but followed by three pages of 
the alleged conclusion of his speech, — a conclusion which was not 
delivered at all, — which, therefore, could not have been reported 
by another — but which has since been written out by himself, and 
is now published by him, and that out of the funds of the Univers- 
sity, as the veritable speech delivered by him before the Committee 
at Quebec ! 

The speech really delivered by him, I have sufficiently answered 
in my Reply made before the Committee, printed in its Minutes, and 
since published. Nor does this apocryphal version of his speech 
require any further remak. 

How far, therefore, Dr. Wilson's career in the " Scottish halls," 
his speech at Quebec, or this new version of it, — or all together, — 
give him special claim to the confidence of '^ the Province as a fit 
adviser on a system of University education," may be left to you, 
sir, and to the public to judge. 

{Other illustrations of Dr. WHson^s qualifications to the exclusion ofDr^ 
Ryeraon in University matters.) 

But Dr. Wilson has furnished other samples of his rare qualifi- 
cations as a " fit adviser" for Upper Canada in its " system of Uni- 
versity education." The one is, his historical research in discovering 
that, " the age of Pericles, in which Greece lavished her resources 
upon stone and marble" — (as have the resources of the Toronto 
University been") was but the harbinger of her highest intellectual 
and moral granaeur, though Tytler says, " The age of Pericles is 
the period from which we may date the decline of Athens ; " and 
RoUin says, — " Plato, who formed a judgment of things, not from 
their outward splendour, but after truth, observes, (after his mas- 
ter, Socrates), that Pcncfea, with all his grand edifices and other works, 
had not improved the mind of one of the citizens in virtue^ but rather 
corrupted the purity and simplicity of their ancient manners^ But 
as neither Plato nor his master, Socrates, was a graduate after Dr. 
Wilson's fashion, their authority must, of course, yield to his, 
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especially In his oWn department of Histoty. Nor do I suppose he 
will have more respect for the opinion of Epictetus, who said-* 
*' You will confer the greatest benefit on your city, not by raising 
the roofs, but by exalting the souls of your fellow-citizens. For it 
is better that great souls should live in small habitations, than that 
abject slaves should burrow in great houses."-^ With research and 
accuracy equally characteristic, does Dr. Wilson assert the expe- 
rience of Protestant countries to be against denominational colleges, 
although not a few school-boys know that England and America 
•are dotted over with denominational colleges, and non-denomina- 
tional ones are the exceptions, and are becoming comparatively 
fewer year by year. 

But that which exceeds in originality -and antiquity any of Dr. 
Wilson's other researches, is his discovery which he announced in 
a printed address to the Canadian Institute— namely, " the Pen of 
Socrates'^ and its marvellous effects* Plato and Xenophon have 
-reported many of the sayings, and opinions, and doctrines 
of Socrates, which have also been satirized by the buffoonery of Aris- 
toplianes. But the ^'pen of Socrates'' is quite a Wilsonian discovery, 
and must exalt its author far above Sir Walter Sc»tt'e Scottish 
Antiquary^ and even render him scarcely second to the renowned 
Martinus Scbiblbbus himself, who found an ancient shield, encrusted 
with venerable dust, and mused profoundly upon what must have 
been the splendid appearance of its bright newness, when, one day 
•an officious house-maid scoured off the rust, and found it to be au 
old pot-lid 1 It is to be hoped a like fate may not befall Dr. Wil- 
son's " Pen of Socrates,*' but that he will place this remarkable 
" relic" in the University College Museum, with his collection of 
Indian pipes and tobacco, for the inspection of the curious. 

So much, then, by way of pleasantry and retort, in regard to Dr. Wil- 
son's qualifications, ** as a fit adviser on a system of University educa- 
tion," to the exclusion of Dr. Rj^erson) and all other Canadians who are 
not " graduates," after the example and pretensions of this professorial 
ficiolist who insults them. 

<Dr. WUsorCs charge arising out of Proposed Grammar School Master 
Exhibitions refuted.) 

I will now notice some of Dr. Wilson's statements in his notes. In 
his note on page 53, he endeavours to convict me of gross inconsistency 
\)ecause I condemn the low standard of matriculation into the University, 
while I proposed in March, 1857, four exhibitions for Common School 
Teachers in the University, with a view of their appointment to the ma^5- 
terships of Grammar Schools after one year's study in the University, 
commencing with matriculation. The conditions of those proposed exhibi- 
tions were four, as quoted by Dr. Wilson himself: *•!. The Exhibitioner must 
have taught a common school in Upper Canada. 2. He must have ailtended 
the Provincial Normal School at least one session. 3. He m\;ist have 
been recommended by the Council of Public Instruction. 4* He must 
engage to teach a gpammer School in Upper Canada for at least three or 
four years ; and provide for tho fulfilment of this promise, or refund the 
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ainoiint of hid Eicbibition with interest*" In my lettet to the Senate 
proposing those Exhibitions^ I remarked, (aft quoted by Dr. Wilson, also) 
'' In onr present Normal and Model Schools, and in our proposed Grarrv^ 
mar School, the Exhibitioners would receive a thorough preparatory 
trainingf both as students and teachers, in all the subjects in which candi* 
dates are examined for matriculation into the University, ^^ Now, Dr* 
Wilson omitb one fact, but a fact which destroys his whole aigument, if 
its omission does not prove his disingenuousness. It is tbe fact, that the 
standard of matriculation at that time was not what it lb now, but as 
it was established in 1864,-^a standard which Dr* Wilson says in his 
speech was higher than that at which degrees are conferred in the Scottish 
Universities. It is also worthy of remark, that the Model Grammar 
School thoroughly trains its pupils in all the subjects required by law to 
be taught in the Grammar Schools. A. student, therefore, thus prepared, 
(and especially in the case of a young man who had served a successful 
apprenticeship as a Common School teacher^ and bad then been trained in 
the Normal and Model Grammar Schools,) and entering the University 
at the former standard of matriculation, would- have been much further 
advanced at the end of one year, than an undergaduate now is at the end 
of two yearsj when both classics and mathematics become optional studies. 
Of the propriety of such a proposition, under such circumstances, and of 
its advantages both to the ablest Common School teachers and to the 
Grammar Schools, every intelligent and practical man can judge. But as 
the standard of matriculation is now reduced, such exhibition|. would be 
of little use beyond the training given in the Normal and Model Gram* 
mar Schools, as candidates for Grammar School Masterships having certi' 
ficatcfs as second year's men in the University, have been plucked for 
incompetency by the Committee of Examiners. 

{Dr. Wilson 8 statements and proceedings a^ to evidence arising out of the 
reports of Grammar School Inspectors refuted and exposed.) 

I next advert to a statement of Dr. Wilson on page 81, more disre- 
putable than any I have yet noticed ; and I think, sir, the perusal of it 
can hardly fail to excite indignation in your own mind, and in that of the 
Hon. Mr. Foley, and of such other members of the late University Com- 
mittee as were present when the circumstances referred to transpired. It' 
relates to what I alleged as to the comparative efficiency, upon the whole, 
of graduates of the different Colleges as Masters of Grammar Schools, as 
gathered from the reports of the Inspectors. The scandalous proceeding 
of Dr. Wilson in this matter cannot be understood without a brief refer- 
ence to the circumstances of the case. You will recollect, sir, that on 
my first appearance before the Committee, in obedience to your summons, 
I made a verbal statement, which I was requested to prepare and hand ih 
in writing. I did so, but with some delay in consequence of bereavement 
and affliction. But I wrote it out at intervals as I could, sending to the 
printer a few pages at a time, and mostly without even reading after 
Writing them. You left Quebec a few days before the adjournment of the 
House for the Easter holidays, and the Hon. Mr. Foley acted in your 
place as Chairman of the Committee. 

During the last sitting of the Committee, before the Easter holidays, 
several copies of my evidence, printed in slips, were brought into the com- 
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mittee room. On glancing down these slips, I obserred it was a proof of 
my evidence, which had never been sent me, which I had not corrected, 
and in which parts of my statement were misplaced, words omitted in 
some places, and wrong words set up in others. I immediately addressed 
pubUcly the Chairman of the Committee, (Mr. Foley,) stating that copies 
of my evidence had been sent in sUps» without the proof having been cor- 
rected or seen by me — that parts of the evidence had been misplaced, and 
many words of the manuscript had been mistaken by the printer. The 
Chairman forthwith gave directions that I should be allowed to correct 
and revise the proof at my discretion, and that my statement should not 
be sent out until corrected by me. Yet some copies of these uncorrected 
and unrevised proofs were sent out, and parts of them published in some 
of the papers. After the adjournment of the Committee, the Hon. Mr. 
Cayley (who was reading a proof copy of my statement) drew my atten- 
tion to certain expressions which he thought might cause pain to some 
individuals, and su^ested whether it would not be better to omit them. 
I acceded to his suggestions, so far as to omit one or two expressions, and 
modify others. I i^rthwith corrected and revised the proof, and got a 
number of copies printed in slips at my own expense, and addressed them 
to several parties. Thus matters remained until the Committee re-assem- 
bled after the holidays, when you were present and presided. In the 
course of the proceedings, Mr. Langton intimated that he did not desire 
now to summon the Inspectors of Grammar Schools, as Dr. Ryerson had 
withdrawi^ the imputations which he wished to rebut. I then appealed to 
the Committee that I had withdrawn nothing, as no authentic statement 
of my evidence had been given, except that before the Committee, and 
recapitulating, as above stated, what had transpired in the Committee 
during its last sitting before the Holidays, and what were the directions 
of the Chairman of the Committee. Mr. Langton denied the accuracy 
of my statement, and Dr. Wilson rose to support Mr. Langton, when 
some conversation took place between some members of the Committee 
(including Mr. Foley, Mr. Roblin, and, I think, Mr. Simpson, of Niagara), 
and you, in a clear, strong voice, said — " Mr. Langton, three members of 
the Committee, who were present, understand the matter just as Dr. 
Eyerson states it" 

You will recollect. Sir, that I re-affirmed the statements as contained io 
the first printed proof of my report in the points objected to — ^that the 
reports themselves were there from which I had received my impressions 
and drawn my inferences — that I knew not what the Inspectors thought or 
intended — ^that I appealed to the reporf«, that I was ready to go over them 
with any one or more members of the Committee, and let them say 
whether! was justified in my inferences and statements, which Mr. 
Langton (to whom I had lent the reports,) denied. You will doubtless 
recollect, likewise, that in reference to my proposal or challenge to exam- 
ine the reports themselves with any members of the Committee, Mr. Atp 
torney General Macdonald remarked, ^^ that is fair.'' Yet afber these 
occurrences, and in presence of these facts. Dr. Wilson, on page 81, en- 
deavors to impugn me on this subject, and charges me with an *' extraor- 
dinary and unfounded statement," which ''was forthwith investigated, 
and the inspectors of Grammar Schools called upon to state what were 
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statement is manifest from the fact, that the question had nothing to do 
with the Inspectors^ but with what was contained in their reports, whioh 
were laid before the Committee** 

Finally, to complete the cltalogue of inconsistencies, Dr. Wilson quotes 
from a letter of mine published in June, 1828, on ** The University," ib 
which I objected to the first charter of King's College, as being for ooe 
church alone. In the passages which Dr. Wilson quotes, I referred to the 
persecuting bigotry of Oxford University in having expelled John Locke 
and John Wesley from its halls, and objected to an University being es- 
tablished by the State in Upper Canada on the same principles. Dr. 
Wilson thinks he has discovered ** a marvellous change in my sentiments" 
since then as to denominational or non-denominational Colleges.^ 

It is rather hard for a man to be hounded over a period* of thirty-three 
years — ^from the age of 25 to that of 57, in search of an inconsistency in 
his sentiments on a great social question in a young country whose insti- 
tutions are undergoing frequent and rapid changes. It is possible 
that it was in this search for a ** relic" of my inconsistency, Dr. Wilson 
discovered the more remarkable " relic" of the " pen of Socrates." How- 
ever that may be, his research seems tp have been as superficial and 
one-sided in regard to the sentiments of my youthful letter of 1828, 
as I. have shown him to be on other subjects with which he ought to 
be acquainted. I might claim to be more competent to judge on this as well 
as on other subjects now than I was 33 years ago. But I am willing to 
have my consistency tried by so severe a test, as it happens that my first 
impressions on this subject are my present views. With his usuxl un-, 
fairness, Dr. Wilson omits to state what were the defined objects King's 

* The following are the - remarks which I made on this subject a tew days 
after, in my general defence before the Committee, in rejgly to Mr. Langton 
and Dr. Wilson : 

" Then, Sir, Dr. Wilson impngiM another statement of mine, not on his own 
authority, but on that of Mr. Langton, in whom he says he has full confidence, 
as to the comparative efficiency as teachers of Grammar ^Schools of the gradu- 
ates of University College, and those of other Colleges. And he presented a 
formal indictment against me to the Attorney-General for Upper Canada^ draw- 
ing his attention, as an adviser to the Crown, to what I had said.. The inten- 
tion of the appeal was manifest. It was with a view to my dismissal from 
office. Sir, if my official position depended upon the course I have taken in 
this question j I should take the course I now take, and cast office and its emol- 
uments to the winds, sooner than abandon the dghts and interests of a people 
with whom I have been associated from my youth. But, Sir, I think the Min- 
isters of, the Crown are not such men as the gentleman imagines. Nevertheless, 
I take my stand, and I will bear the consequences. If my office depends on 
the course I pursue this day, let it go, and let me betake myself to the kind of 
labor in which the sympathies of my heart, especially at my period of life, are 
most deeply enlisted. He tells you my statement must be incorrect, and 
quotes what he says is an expression of the Rev. Mr. Ormiston's. Sir, I should 
require better testimony than that, to believe that Mr. Ormiston would say 
anything to my disparagement. I refer to the reports of the inspsctors, which 
give their opinions, and these^ as the members of the Committee may see, bear out 
the truth of my remarks. I doubt whether Mr. Ormiston used the expression 
attributed to him — ^here is his Beport, and the Beport of Mr. Cockbum, too,, 
both speaking for themselves. " 
3 
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Oolii^e projedted la 1828, of the provi^BS of its charter, aiid of the 
grounds of objeotion to iU Addressing the then Archdeaoon of York, 
, (Dr. Strachan) who had ;»:i0cured the Royal Charter^ and referring to the 
contemplated University, I said — "All its officers and profeasors are re- 
quired to be of the Church of England — it is entirely under the direction 
and control of that Church — and you yourself said in your appeal to the 
men of literature and religion in England^ that * it would be essentially a 
Missionary College for the education of Missionaries of the Church of 
of England;' and> as an argument to obtain from the members of 
that church contributions towards the funds of the CoU^, you men- 
tioned that * the effect of establishing it will be ultimately to make the 
greater portion of the population of the Province members of the Church 
of England/ ^' — It may appear strange at this day, even to many mem- 
bers of tlie Church of England, that such were the publicly and sincerely 
avowed objects of the only endowed University of Upper Canada in 1828 ; 
and it will perhaps be thought equally strange that at that time Wesleyans 
and others could not only not be married by their own Clergy, but had no 
law by which to hold a piece of ground on which to erect a place of worship, 
or in which to bury their dead« Nor may it be improper for me to remark, 
that my own advocacy then (and for two years previously) of equal civil 
rights for all classes, and dn the University question, (from which Dr. 
Wilson urges my proscription on the ground of ignorance and unfaithful- 
ness) was the result of deputations to me from Ministers of different reli- 
gious persuasions, (who furnished me with many valuable books then 
scarce in the country) some of whom were graduates of British Univer- 
sities, who had obtained their titles on the ground of right, after having 
passed both matriculation and degree examinations, and not by begging 
or purchase. But even in 1828| the objection against the University 
charter, was not upon the ground of non^denominational Colleges, as 
against denominational Coll^;es» but upon the ground of ''a one Church 
College monopoly against all other Churches, just as we now contend 
against a no-Church College monopoly against the Colleges of all 
Churches. Thus in the very letter of 1828, from which Dr. Wilson 
quotes, I concluded one part of my argument in the following words : 

^\ Hence His Majesty's grant of the present Charter^ which was intend- 
ed to * conduce to the welfare of the Province,' ^ing nothing but an apple 
of discord, a source of unjust monopoly on one hand, and of barbarous 
exclusion on the otTier, ought to be extended or withdrawn altogether.^* 

Then bb the School System of Scotland had been adduced as an argu- 
ment to support the system of a one-Church-Collcge, I gave a brief ac- 
count of that system from the Edinburgh Christian Instnicter and from the 
Edinburgh Review, and r jn a,T\ ed as follows : 

** Such is the System of Education to which Scotland owes its high 
reputation for intellectual improvement, and such is the System of Educa- 
tion we would advocate for Canada — a system establiahed by Acts of our 
Provincial Legislature — a system on an economical plan — a system con- 
formable to the wishes of the great mass of the population — a system pro- 
• moted by the united efforts of the laitif and Clergy of even/ denomination.' 

I submit, therefor^ that tried even by the extraordinary ordeal of what 
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t wrote in 1828, th« Sobool System I then sketched is now a reality, and 
the University System I then hinted at is now tho desideratum^* 

Bat Dr. W'ilson seems not to understand how I can honour the scholar- 
ship and literature of Oxford now, when in 1828 I denounced its bigotry 
and exclusiveness. He does not appear to comprehend the difference be- 
tween bigotry and literature ; and that even in respect to exclusiveness 
itself, Oxford, since the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and 
since the repeal of its own tests by Act of Parliament in 1854> is, I scarcely 
need say^ not the Oxford it was in the days of John Locke and John 
Wesley. But even in 1828, while J denounced the bigotry of Oxford, I 
paid homage to its literature in stronger terms than I did at Quebec last 
year, and in the following words : 

** The University of Oxford, which has existed (as Cowper says) * time 
out of mind>' and that of Cambridge, also venerable for its anti(|uity, have 
thrown a literary splendour around Great Britain, which very justly gives 
her the pre-eminence over most of the European nations, and have pro- 
duced many of the brightest lights that ever graced any age or nation*" 

The next topic to which I will refer, is one on which Dr. Wilson seems 
to be specially restive — namely, the slight value I seem to place on his 
professorship in University College ; and Mr« Langton^ in a note on page 
13, thinks me very inconsistent to incline to dispense with Dr. Wilson's 
Professorship in the College, after having recommended in my letter to 
Mr. Hincks in 1852, a professorship of the same kind in a Provincial 
University^ In my defence of the Petitioners at Quebec, I gave my rea- 
sons for thinking that Dr% Wilson's professorship, from its topics and con-' 
flexions, belongs to the Grammar School, rather than the College, and 
what is the true method of teaching the English language and English 
literature itself in the course of College studies ; while in my letter to 
Mr. Hincks, I suggested professorships and lectures that should be sujiple* 
mentary to and above those of the College. In my letter I said — 

'^ I would propose further to maintain and to give effect to the idea 

* I may observe ttiat in 1832^ Victoria College, then Upper Canada Academy, 
^as projected ; that in 1836-'7 a Royal Charter with a public grant in its aid 
was obtained j that in 1840 (two years before Toronto University was opened,) 
it was incorporated as the University of Victoria College with a grant of £500 
per annum ; that in 1846, when I presented my first report on a system of pub** 
lie elementary instruction in Upper Canada, I regarded denominational Colleges 
^an integral part of the system ; that in 1849^ I officially announced my detei^ 
mination to retire from office sooner than assent to a law that would exclude 
the Bible as a right of Protestants from the Schools, or that ignored the 
right of parents and pastors in regard to the Schools and the religious in« 
Btrnction of youth ; that in 1852 I explained and urged at large in a letter to 
Mr. Hincks, the duty, right, and patriotism of recognizing and aiding denom- 
inational Colleges as an essential part of oiir educational system, and that that 
was the very time I was defending that system against the aggressions of a 
Roman Catholic Bishop ; that in my official school report for 1854, while I 
vindicated at large our school system, I pointed out denominational seminaries 
md colleges as the harmonious and natural sequel to it. Thus, for more than 
thirty years I have held and advocated a denominational college system as the 
proper supplement to and counterpart of, >a non-deiiominational common school 
system ; and the church to which I belong, and of which I have often been 
the agent and representative In these matters, is known to have held and sup- 
ported, as it still holds end supports^ the same views. 
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wbicli has beeu vagtielj, though popularly, held, namely, the idea of a 
Provincial University , sustaining a common relation to all the Colleges 
of the country, and providing instruction in subjects and branches of 
seience and literature uihich do not come within the undergraduate curri- 
eiiluM of any College,^ •• I would connect with this University such pro- 
fessorships as those of Ancient and Modem Philosophy and Literature, 
General History, Natural History, Astronomy, Political Economy, Civil 
Engineering, Agriculture, &c. I would make the Library and Lectures 
free to the Professors, Graduates and Undergraduates of all the incorpor- 
ated Colleges, and perhaps to the members and students of the professions 
generally, according to prescribed regulations. I would have the lectures 
easily accessible if not free to the public." 

I might very properly recommend such professorships and lectures (and 
they could have been effectively provided for had not the University 
Endowment been so reduced by wasteful expenditure), and yet regard 
as rather injurious than otherwise such lectures as Dr. Wilson's, to youth 
from 14 to 20 years, admitted at a low standard, and in the midst of the 
severe and confessedly essential studies of a sound collegiate curriculum. 
Dr. Wilson may think that information talked into pupils is the true way 
to make full men of them ; he may regard the young men in ^' this 
Canada of ours" as a species of tbe animals described by Plint, that fatten 
upon smoke, and think that his smoke is the best of food for that purpose; 
but I rather agree with the late Dr. Arnold — ^the prince of instructors 
and scholars, — when he said, ^^ I care less and less for information, more 
and more for tbe true exercise of the mind ; for answering questions con- 
cisely and comprehensively, for showing a command of language, a deli- 
cacy of taste, and a comprehensiveness of thought, and a power of com- 
bination," Sir James Stephen, late Professor of History at Cambridge, 
said, — " I am extremely sceptical as to the real value of public oral teach- 
ing on such a subject as mine [Modem History], If Abelard were living 
now, I believe he would address his instructions, not t" the ears of thou- 
sands crowding round his chair, but to the eyes of myriads reading them 
in studious seclusion.^' 

Lectures on history and cognate subjects, which are a time-losing and 
an attention^listracting farce for college boys, may be of great value to 
men who have completed, or are far adanced in, the mental training of a 
solid college curriculum, as even conveying useful information, but espe- 
cially as suggestive of the various sources of knowledge and the manner 
of acquiring it. But Dr, Wilson's views seem not to reach an inch be- 
yond the little horizon of his own petty prelections, or above the low 
standard of his df&jointed- and -attenuated college curriculum. Nay, he 
looks with amazement to the height of the former standard of matricula- 
tion, as *^ a higher requirement than a man can take his decree in any 
University in Scotland,"* though the standard of matriculation in the 

* In his published speech Dr. Wilson has added, " in Oxford or Cambridge 
or in the London Universitj f but he did not go beyond Scotland in his speech 
as delivered. The addition, has doubtless been made in consequence of my 
reply, that by Dr. Wilson's own confession, he had never advanced so far as 
the former standard of matriculation at Toronto. His reference to the English 
Universities is simply absurd. 
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Queen's Colleges in Ireland, in Harvard and Tale, is still higher, and 
higher still in the English Universities. Young men enter the English 
Universities at the average age from 18 to 20 (after a thorough school 
training up to that period) ; but in the Toronto University, boys can enter 
at the age of 14, and may come out full blown graduates at the age of 
from 18 to 20, after an unprecedented system of pick and choose in their 
studies from the end of the first year,— that is fVom the age of 15 or 16. 
It is impossible but the educated mind of Canada must be belittled as 
well as inflated by such a system of '^ shabby superficiality/' and money 
misapplied in its support. 

I doubt not but many worthy and able young men are among the un- 
dergraduates and graduates of this system ; I trust some of them will 
become ornaments and benefactors of their country ; but it will be not in 
consequence but in spite of the system itself; by their own strong sense 
and manly energies, they will lay deep and broad foundations, and raise 
an intellectual superstructure of magnificence and grandeur beyond any- 
thing embraced in this feeble college system. They will owe their dis- 
tinctions to themselves, under the Divine blessing, and derive no prestige 
from "• degrees made easy'' under the low matriculation and endlessly 
optional schente of Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson. 

I have, &c.» 

E. Byebson. 

March 29. 

P.S. — The policy of Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson having been to raise 
as much dust as possible by personal attacks upon me, so as to divert at- 
tention from the real merits of the question, I have felt it necessary to 
occupy a considerable part of this and the preceding letters in replying 
— I hope for the last time — to those attacks. As personal impuations and 
insinuations against me were, for a transparent purpose, used for argu- 
ments, it would have been alleged that I had not answered their argu- 
ments, had I not replied to what was substituted for arguments. But 
while repelling and retorting personal attacks, I trust I have not fjiiled to 
develop throughout the . great principles of the question, and to exhibit 
the unjust and downward course of the managers and advocates of a one 
college monopoly. I may remark that I have abstained from noticing 
again two or three of Dr. Wilson's impugning statements involving the 
names of third parties^ who have no connection with the present discus- 
sion, though to have noticed these statements would have furnished addi> 
tional illustrations of his garbling as to facts and quotations.^ 

• It may J however j be proper to give the follomng replies from the Rev, W. 
U, Poole to certain Notes in the Langton- Wilson University Pamphlet. 

1. To the notes on pages 14 and 89, impugning the correctness of the Rev. 
W. H. Poole's list of 45 salaried ofiGicers, that gentleman replies as follows : — 

<< If I had so far done injustice to the official returns of the Bursar of the 
University, as Messrs. Langton and Wilson pretend to affirm, it is remarkable 
that neither of these gentlemen, nor the Bursar himself, dared to question the 
accuracy of my evidence when I was before the Committee, and when I could 
have shown the truth of my remarks from the documents on the table. My 
statement was made on the authority oi %\ie finwncialreport of the Bursar of the 
University, There kg forty-Jive separate salaries given in the Bursar's report j 
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Dr. Wilson, in his objei^ions to Victoria College, allows no credit for 
the fact that, by its Charter, the Speakers of both Houses of Parliament, 
and two members of the Executive are ex-officio members of the Senate, 
because they do not attend its meetings. Were anything objectionable 
introduced into the College — any sectarian tests or ezelusiyenes^ — they 
would doubtless attend and see the wrong rectified. They have the right 
to attend, and to inquire at all times in all things pertaining to the Col- 
lege. But, on the other hand, in every report and in other official papers 
of the Toronto University, the names of the Provoet of* Trinity Collie, 
the Principals of Queen's, Kegiopolis, and By town Colleges, and of 

and if some of the recipients were pluralistg, the remarkable dase of Mr. Plu- 
ralist Langton had not then been sufficiently brought to light to pot me on my 
guard against confounding the item of single salaries with single indiriduals. 
It is probably not generally known that this gentleman combined in his single 
person (with separate salaries or allowances) the office (1) of Auditor of Public 
Accounts for the Prorince of Canada ; (2) Commissioner (in the matter of the 
Reciprocity Treaty) to the Eastern Prorinces ; (3) Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto ; (4) Co. Inspector of Prisons and Jails in Upper and 
Lower Canada ; and (5) Joint Commissioner to inquire into the affairs of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. How many more offices this official mono- 
polist fills does not yet appear. In the list of 45 separate salaries given in the 
Bursar's report, the only one I was in any doubt about was that of the Chair- 
idan of the Board of Endowment, who receired $400 salary for attending ane 
meeting; that chairman being the Bursar himself with a salary of $1^40. I 
have now in hand the memorandum I made in the Committee room on which 
1 based that clause of my evidence ; and I believe that if I had now the returns 
before me, as I then had, I could give the names of all the parties. My memo- 
randum contains the following names: Bucfaan, $1,840; Cameron, $1,840; 
Drummond, $1,440; Nation, $1,000; Smith, $750; Morrow, $400; Langton, 

$800; Lorimer, $1,200; Morris, $750; , $160; Newton, $199 ; then the 

eleven Professors and the Tutor ; after them. Orris, $500; Coady, $425; Patter- 
son, $425 ; Drew, $425; King, $425; ^elson, $340; Millar, $349; Kewon, 
$349 ; then follows the house-keeper, gate-keeper, bell-ringer, Ac. I need 
not enlarge the list of names, as they are all in the report, with a salary 
attached to each. 

"2. In Mr. Langton's note on page 18, he denies having charged Dr. Ryerson 
with the extravagance of which we complained, especially on the scholarship 
question. I have not the Globe in which it appeared ; but I am quite sure 
it did appear in that newspaper; and my notes show that Dr. Wilson in 
his vehement personal attack on Dr. R. repeated it over and over again. 
He may venture to deny it now, as the varied editions of his speech 
differ from each other in many things, and all from his speech as it wa» 
delivered before the Committee. He may well be ashamed of himself in this 
matter. 

" 3. In Mr. Langton's note on page 24 he tasks, « Is here no error in calling 
the expenses of Victoria College $1,600 less than Dr. Green says the salaries 
amount to." My statement was taken from the official report, printed by order 
of the House of Assembly. I gave the salaries at Victoria College as they 
were reported that year ; thus gleaning my figures in reference to our own 
College from the same source from which I took the others. There is also the 
important fact (conveniently omitted by Mr. Jjangton, but stated in my 
answer to question 199) that I gave the Victoria College salaries as officially 
reported ; but Dr. Green gave them after another professor and another tutor 
had been added to the staff of Victoria College. In this the monopolists misre- 
present me ; and they do so knowing that I was right, as I took my figures 
from the same year's official returns of all the Colleges. If I had been wrong 
on any of these points, tiiey would most gladly have exposed me before the 
Committee.'' 
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others, are published as members of tbe Senate, althongh they neyer 
attend, and some of them have given notice that they would not attend. 
Mr. Langton also states, that " one reason why Denominational Col- 
lies have not adopted the University course has been stated to be that 
they are unable, from insufficient means, to teach all the subjects re- 
quired/' I believe this statement to be wholly unfounded. I never heard 
of it except from the pen of Mr. Langton, for it was never uttered, at 
least in my hearing. The course of studies required in the Denomina- 
tional Collies is more thorough than that required in the Toronto Uni- 
versity ; but they do not allow their students to pick and choose their 
subjects, but to take all the subjects of the course. I believe the reasons 
assigned that undergraduates in. Denominational Colleges would not com- 
pete for honors and scholarships in the Toronto University were, that they 
would not be allowed, apart from the question of examiners, to leave aU 
other subjects of their course, to study one or two ; nor were the Denomi- 
national Collies able> or disposed if they were able, to employ extra pro- 
fessors, or employ the time of ordinary professors, to teach students in 
subjects not embraced in the course taught to and studied by all. 



Lktteb V. 



{Fads and references — Testimony to Professors tn University College — 
Dr. McCaul-—Dr, Wilson's imputation upon distinguished persons 
and three Senates, in a note.) 

Sir, — I will now address myself to the principal facts and vital princi- 
ples of this great University question. I have thought it needless, in 
the preceding letters, to dwell again upon the vast and extravagant expen- 
ditures of the University Endowment, reducing its income in a sum suffi- 
cient (allowing even $100,000 for the erection of College buildings, had the 
Statute authorized it) to support two efficient Colleges. The great facts 
on that subject havie not been questioned^ and the Hon. Alex. Campbell, of 
Kingston, in a late published speech, has exceeded all previous disclosures as 
to Toronto University expenditures. It has been shown that Mr. Baldwin's 
Government, in 1850, proposed £20,000 for the erection of University 
buildings, which were to provide for the Faculties of Law and Medicine, 
as well as of Arts, and as the sole College of the country. It has also been 
shown that Her Majesty's Government, here erected three splendid Univer- 
sity Colleges in Ireland, with accommodations in each for the Faculties 
of Law, Medicine, and Arts, and residences of President and Vice 
President, and at much less than half the sum for each College 
than has been expended on the University buildings at Toronto, 
without residences, and where there is only the Faculty of Arts. Nothing 
more, therefore, need be added on the subject. Nor have I deemed it 
needful to re-discuss at length the question of scholarships, as my pre- 
vious arguments and facts have not been answered, and the scholarships 
are only one of the outcrops of what lies deeply embedded in the system 
itself. Neither have I again referred to the Universitv College composi- 
tion of the Senate^ as no attempt to question the Ber. Mr. Poole's oonclu- 
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nve evidence on the subject has been n\ade. Nor, finally, have I referred 
to the honor or voluntary studies and ezamioations in University Col- 
lege, as distingaished from the pass studies and examinations, as these 
do not relate to what is required. Had I compared the honor studies and 
examinations at Toronto with those of the English Universities, the dif- 
ference and contrast would have been more remarkable than those that 
have appeared in comparing and contrasting the pass or required studies 
and examinations at Toronto and in the English and other Universities. 
In addition to which nearly one half of the time of the publicly-paid Profes- 
sors in Toronto University College is employed in lectures, not in the pass or 
iequii*ed subjects, but in the voluntary subjects of candidates for honours 
and scholarships; whereas all such Ci^didates in every English or 
American College provide whatever instruction they need or desire in 
subjects for which they expect to be rewarded by honors, prizes and schol- 
arships. This is the more exceptional still in regard to both professors 
and students, when the candidates for honors and scholarships in the To- 
ronto University College are allowed to omit many of the pass subjects, 
whereas in the English Colleges, the honor subjects and examinations are in 
addition to what is required in the pass subjects and at pass examinations. 
The honor and scholarship men there^ are those who do all the work of pass 
men and a very great deal more, and at their own expense ; the men of 
honor and scholarehips here are those who pick and choose certain subjects; 
— omitting others— and devote the chief part, if not the whole, of their 
time to these selected subjects, with the aid of professors whose whole 
time is paid for by the public, and which ou^ht to be devoted to the 
public or required work of the College for the benefit of all students 
performing that work. 

It now remains to enquire whether ^he Toronto University College has 
any good grounds to be regarded as the solely endowed institution of Uni- 
versity education for Upper Canada; and^ if not, what the national 
system of University education should be. 

Let it be here observed, that in discussing the course of studies in the 
Torontt) University College, I have not intended in the preceding letters, 
nor do I now intend, any disrespect to its professors, to whose attainments 
and abilities I have more than once borne my humble testimony. The 
fact of Dr. Wilson not being a graduate of any University, and of his 
acquirements being so superficial, cannot materially detract from the effi- 
ciency of the Faculty as a whole, especially as his prelections are an 
excrescence, rather than an essential part of the curriculum, and he must 
be well up by this time in Craik's Elements and Spaulding's Compen- 
dium, as also tolerably versed in Latham. Dr. McCaul's reputation as 
an accomplished scholar and able instructor has been long established. 
The curriculum established in old King's College, of which he was Pre- 
sident, and the curriculum established in Toronto University in 1851 and 
1854,^ when he was Vice-Chancellor, and prepared by him, express his 

* Pr. Wilson, in his speech at Quebec, says, << I hold in my hand the original 
matriculation examination of the Toronto University^ inherited from the old 
King's Collei^e, which I do not hesitate to say, if persisted in by us, would 
have been the most solemn farce educated men ever attempted to perpetrate in 
any country/' He insinuates that it must have been a deceptive "paper 
programme." Now, the author of that programme, which Dr. Wilson clutrao 
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Tiews of wbat an University education for Canada ought to be. Though 
I have never exchanged a word with him on the subject, I am sure he 
must naturally feel pained at the gothic invasion of his own department, 
and the depredations which have been committed in it ; but he knows 
that in past years he has annually sent out graduates worthy of the 
name, and that no one will attribute to him the late reductions and 
emasculations of the University curriculum. It is to be hoped he may 
yet be able to restore it to an elevation, solidity, and comprehensive- 
ness worthy of a National University Institution. 

( miy tJve defects of University College have been Twticed,) 
Nor should I have felt it my duty to notice any defects in the system 
of Toronto University College more than in any other College in the 
country, were it not the only state endowed College of the country, and 
advocated as the only College worthy of such endowment. The gauntlet 
was therefore thrown down to the advocates of the equal rights of other 
Colleges. I was resolved to volunteer no expression of opinion before the 
Committee; but that if called upon by the Committee I would take up the 
gauntlet which monopoly had thus thrown down, and test the claims of 
Toronto University College to be the only publicly endowed University 
College of Upper Canada. This is now the essence of the University 
question. I remark then that Toronto University Coll^ has no right 
to be the only endowed College of the country for the following reasons : 

(First reason why University College should not be the only endotved Col- 
lege of the Country — it is not acceptable to large portions ofthe^Inhabitants,) 

1 . It is not acceptable to large sections of the inhabitants. The exist- 
ence of Colleges in connexion with four of the largest religious denomina- 
tions in the country, — and these colleges established by voluntary eflfort — 
proves how large a proportion of the people of Upper Canada dissent from 

terises as a << solemn farce," and insinuates was deceptive, or designed as a 
means of erecting a cruel monopoly, &c., was the Bishop of Toronto, (now so 
venerable for years, labours, and virtues,) aided by Dr. McCaul, and one member 
of each of the English Universities, and by the counsel of such men as Sir 
John Robinson, &c. However many may differ from the Bishop of Toronto in 
some points of religious doctrine and polity, all know that he is one of the 
most experienced, practical, and earnest educationists that Canada ever knew. 
He had been a Canadian Grammar School teacher himself many years ; he 
thoroughly knew the country ; he was the last man for educational " farces'* 
or " paper programmes," as were those associated with him. For Dr. Wilson 
to charge such men (including the Senates of the University in 1851 and 1854) 
with adopting an University programme higher than that of the English Uni- 
versities, simply betrays his own ignorance ; and for him to impugn such men 
as the perpetrators of shams and farces in the curriculum of a Collegiate edu- 
cation, is something more than '< a solemn farce," which I leave the reader to 
characterize. His own fomiliarity with educational "farces" and "paper 
programmes" may have suggested to him the imputation on the three succes- 
sive Senates of the University, and on men " whose shoe latchets he is un* 
worthy to unloose," whether they are regarded as scholars and educationists, or 
as long residents and benefactors of the country. For such men as Dr. Wilson 
and Mr. Langton to impugn the venerable Bishop of Toronto, Chief Justice 
Robinson, Dr. McCaul, and three successive Senates of the Provincial Univer- 
sity fus empirics and authors of " a solemn farce" in a system of University edu- 
cation, is the very climax of assurance and absurdity." 
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a College under no religious faith or oversight, and prefer Colleges of 
their own religious faith, heart and practice. The only perceptible differ- 
ence among the members of any of these great sections of the community, is 
in the Church of England ; but that difference is owing to local and I trust 
temporary causes, and not to a difference on the question of a Church of 
England Collie itself. I believe there is scarcely a member of that 
Church in Canada who would not rather have his son educated in a 
Church of England College than in a non-denominational one; but many 
members of the Church of England think there is a kind of religious 
teaching in Trinity College, Toronto, not consistent with the evangelical 
Protestant faith of that Church, and worse than no religious teaching. 
But were that objection removed, the heart of the Church of England 
throughout the land would be one with Trinity College, and fill its halls ; 
and were the religious test to students abolished — now abolished in Oxford 
itself — not a few would resort to Trinity College fVom other religious per- 
suasions, from the excellence of its classical and mathematical teaching, 
and its courses in mental and natural science, preferring sound religious 
instruction and oversight, though not of their own persuasion, to exposing 
their sons in sach a city as Toronto in attending an institution of no such 
guardianship and influence. Even the section of the Presbyterians who 
more generally support the monopoly of iPoronto University College, do 
so from denominational convenience — supplying, it appears, a large pro- 
portion of its students, caring for them in their own Theological College, 
and using University College as the literary school for their Divinity stu- 
dents. But the traditional history and practice of all branches of the 
Presbyterian Church * in other countries, is to establish Colleges for them- 
selves, and conduct the collegiate education of their youth under their 
own oversight. They will ultimately find that to be for the best 
religious and intellectual interests of their educated young men in 
Canada, though pecuniary considerations may influence them at present 
to adopt an exceptional course. 

Now» no College can be considered alone tiational and alone entitled to 
a nation's liberality, when such large portions of the people not only do 
not confide in it, but erect Colleges of their own in preference. If a 
Church of the minority of the people exclusively endowed by the State, is 
a wrong and an outrai^e upon the excluded classes, is a College of the 
minority tQ the exclusion of the Colleges of the majority, a less wrong and 
outrage upon the excluded classes ? If the members of a Church ought 
not to be deprived of the equal protection and favours of the State because 
of dissenting from another Church, ought their College to be ignored and 
proscribed because it dissents from a College of no Church ? All govern- 

* I am aware of a partial exception in the case of the Free Church in Scot- 
land, in availing themselves of the Edinburgh University for the litemTy 
education of their students, and giving them religious and the<^gical instruc- 
tion in their own Theological College in Edinburgh. But that is also, as at 
Toronto, a matter of convenience and economy, and especially as there is no such 
difference between the Free and Established Church of Scotland as would pre- 
vent their uniting in the same University College. But in England neither 
the Presbyterians of Free Church nor Kirk adopt the non-denominational 
University College of London, but have one of their own affiliated to the Jion- 
4<ni University. 
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mental or l^sktivc wrong to any portion of tlie people, however small,, 
embodies the elements of weakness and decay, as well as of injustice. The 
excluded classes will gather strength as they dispel the mists of error and 
prejudice ; a sense of common wrong will combine them more and more in 
a common cause — as was the case in former years again A the Clergy Re- 
serve monopoly — until they prostrate a Toronto College monopoly as they 
Tiave done a Clergy Eeserve monopoly in the dust, either by placing all 
Collies doing the same work upon equal footing in regard to the Univer- 
sity endowment, or by sweeping it away altogether for the improvement 
of the Grammar Schools, and leaving equally all parties who want Uni- 
versity education to provide it for themselves, as they do so largely in the 
neighbouring States. The principle of equal rights among all Colleges, 
as among all Churches, must prevail, either by all or none receiving public 
aid. Both branches of the Legislature of Upper Canada once passed an 
Act (after securini' certain individual rights) to divide the Clergy Re- 
serves among all religious persuasions according to a census to be taken 
once in five years, and leaving each persuasion to apply its share to edu- 
cational purposes, if it desired not to apply it to other purposes ; but those 
who claimed ezcljjisive right to the Reserves got the Canadian Act disal- 
lowed, and an Imperial Act passed in place of it. But the inevitable re- 
sult of equality came at last, though delayed fifteen years longer, and the 
exclusive claimants lost all that did not appertain to individal incum- 
bents. The advocates of the Toronto College monopoly may learn a lesson 
from these facts as to the future results of their resistance of the equal 
rights of others. 

{Second reason-'-doea not provide a sufficient guarantee for the religiou$^ 
principles and morals of Students.) 

2. Secondly, the Toronto University College system provides no suf- 
ficient guarantee for the religious principles and morals of students, and 
is not therefore entitled to be the only endowed College of Upper Canada. 
A late Act of Parliament declares the preamlles to be a part of the Acts 
themselves j and the Preamble of the Toronto University Acts speaks of 
** many persons being deterred by the expense and other causes from send- 
ing the youth under their charge to be educated in a large city distant, in 
many cases from their homes," who " from these and other causes do and 
will prosecute and complete their studies in other institutions in various 
parts of this Province, to whom it is just and right to uEovd facilities for 
obtaining those scholastic honors and rewards which their diligence and 
proficiency may deserve, and thereby to encourage them in the pursuit of 
knowledge and sound learning; and whereas experience both proved the 
principles embodied in Her Majesty's Royal Charter to the University of 
London in England to be well adapted for the attainment of the ob- 
jects afbreaaid, and for removing the difficulties and objections referred to ; 
Be it enacted," &c. 

From these words of the Statute, two things are clear ; first, that the 
Legislature intended to afford the same facilities for the prosecution of 
UniverEity education in institutions in other parts of the Province as in 
Toronto; secondly, that there were "other causes" than that of **ex- 
pense," to deter parents from sending their sons to so " distant" ^ad 
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" large a city" as Toronto to pursue the stndies of an University education. 
Those " other causes" are doubtless moral cases, and are painfully exem- 
plified in the ruined principles, morals, and prospects of more than one 
youth who have come to Toronto for the noblest purposes, but without the 
restraints and counsels of home, or the oversight and influences of a churcb 
institution of their own, and have fallen untimely victims to the tempta- 
tions and vices of " a large city." It is true that in the best regulated 
families, and in the best conducted Colleges of Christian Churches, there 
are instances of the triumph of youthful passions and vicious propensities 
over ail the means and influences exerted to check and control them ; but 
those instances are " few and far between" in comparison of what they are 
in a *' large city," and with no substitute for a parent's Care and a pastor's 
oversight in the exercises, instructions, and discipline of a religious insti- 
tution. It is also true, that many young men of established religious prin- 
ciples and habits may come to Toronto and be proof against all the tempta- 
tions to which they are exposed, and extract the good without being con- 
taminated by the bad ; but they are nob}e exceptions, and owe nothing of 
their principles and feelings to Toronto College life or influences, 
and present very diflferent cases from tfcose of boys fiom fourteeen to 
eighteen years of age coming to Toronto and remaining for years without 
any substitute for a parent and pastor's instructions and oversight. It is 
doubtless true, likewise, that the Theological Colleges of certain Presby- 
terian churches (now about to be united in one) exercise effective care 
and influence over the numerous students of those churches attending 
Toronto University College. Were it not for this happy incident of jux- 
taposition, by which they can care for student members of their own 
churches, and use Toronto University College as an appendage of their 
own for the scholastic teaching of their theological students, they would 
doubtless be amongst the most earnest and able advocates of denomina- 
tional Colleges. 

But these individual cases and denominational incidents, and the fact 
that many students of University College are residents of Toronto, do not 
affect the general facts and cousiderations above referred to, and which 
(bhow how contrary to the intentions of the Legislature is the supposition, 
and how insufficient is the guarantee for the religious principles and 
morals of youth throughout the country, that Toronto University College 
alone should be endowed for the College education of all Upper Canada. 

(Tkifd reason — kind of education given defective.) 

3. Thirdly, the kind of education given in Toronto University College 
is not' worthy of a national institution, and does not give it any claim to 
be the only endowed college of the country. I need here only refer to the 
second and third of the preceding letters for proofs and illustrations of the 
kind of education provided in that College, arising from its low standard 
of matriculation and its unnumbered options, which may impart a vague 
and superficial knowledge of several things, but cannot discipline the mind, 
invigorate the powers of thought, or bestow any thorough scholarship. 
The magnificence of the building cannot compensate for the. meagre and 
piebald character of the curriculum. The aingle argument for one col- 
lege centralization at Toronto, is establishing and maintaining a high 
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standard of University edaoaiion ; but the otitetanding fact in the recent 
history of that College is lowering the standard and enervating the sys- 
tem of University education given there. Fact is stronger than theory, 
and' in this case contradicts and destroys it. 

(^Its system of management not compatible ttnth the legitimate functions of 

(jovemment,) 

4, Fourthly, the Toronto one-college monopoly system is incompatible 
with the appropriate fanctions of Oovernmedt, which accounts for both 
its expensiveness and inefficiency, and is a fourth reason against its claims 
to exclusive public support. It is a great error in government of any kind 
to govern too much. Burke has well said, that ^^ the first problem in 
legislation is to determine what the State ought to take upon itself to 
direct by public wisdom, and what it ought to leave with as little interfer- 
ence as possible to individual exertions.'* In no department of govern- 
ment is this problem more important than in that of education. In 
despotisms, the government is, of course, the sole educator of the people, 
as well as sole maker of railroads and director of the press. But in a free 
country, government should do nothing in educational matters which the 
people can do themselves. Government should be the watchful guardian and 
liberal patron of education, to aid the people to educate themselves, not to 
educate them independent of their own co-operation. Government should not 
erect school-houses and appoint school-itiasterSy for general education, any 
more than it should build railroads and manufactures for general improve- 
ment, though it should encourage and aid local exertion in the work of 
education, and see that public money be applied only in support of teachers 
duly qualified, and might encourage and perhaps aid parties, in certain 
circumstances, to build railroads, and provide guarantees and inspection 
for public security and convenience. Upper Canada College is the only 
Grammar School, and University College the only College, in Upper 
Canada, which the Government has established on its own account,* and 

* I am aware it may be said that the Kormal and Model Schools have been 
established by Government, and are managed by its authority. In reply, I ob- 
aerve that these schools were established for special purposes, which could not 
be attained in any one school, and which were designed for the benefit of all the 
schools — ^to train teachers and furnish a model for them, and not as rivals to 
any one of them, as the Toronto University College is to other Colleges. The 
Model Grammar School was designed to do what had not been done in any 
school in Upper Canada — -to present an example or model of the manner in 
which a Grammar School should be arranged, governed, and its various sub- 
jects classified and taught, and then to provide for the training of teachers for 
the Grammar Schools. It was necessary to accomplish the former ot these 
objects, before commencing the latter. The former object has been fully at- 
tained, and entrance upon the latter is only delayed for want of means. Except 
as the only effectual means of improving the Grammar Schools of the country, 
the establishment of the Model Grammar School could not be justified. 

But these Schools have not only been established for special purposes — ^which 
do not come within the province of the other schools — ^but they have been 
established upon a different principle — namely, the principle of individual 
responsibility, and not of both corporate and individual irresponsibility, a» 
have Upper Canada and University Colleges. It is known that Corporations 
without any individual responsibility, are the worst of all agencies to recerv^ 
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what has been the histx>rj of both but one of perplexity and embarrass- 
ment to the goY^rnment, of large and increased expenditures with com- 
paratively small results^ and snooessivc but fruitless attempts at ameliora- 
tion? As early as 1835, the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, 
complained in an address to the King» that ** The Upper Canada College 
is upheld at great public expense, with ' high salaries to its principal 
masters, but that the rrovince in general derives very little advantage from 
it, and that it might be dispensed with." The. same complaint has been 
repeated again and again from that time to this ; successive enquiries have 
been made, and new Boards of Management have been appointed ; 
yet Upper Canada College is confessedly less efficient and less beneficial 
to the country) while it is very much more expensive, now, than it was 
twenty years ago. The same is true of University College since its first 
establishment, though Act after Act has been passed, expensive inquiries 
instituted, and three successive names given it, and three successive 
Senates with various modifications, have been appointed to reform and 
improve it, yet the education it now gives, with its eleven professors, and 
vastly augmented expenditure, is manifisstly less thorough and efficient 
than that given when it bore the name of King's CoUegej and Toronto 
University, with a staff of five professors, and at less than half of its pre- 
sent current expenses ! 

Now, why is it that during the last fifteen years and more^ every other 
educational institution in the country has advanced in efficiency and in 
public confidence, while Upper Canada College Grammar School and Uni- 
versity College have declined in efficiency as they have increased in 
expensiveness ? Must there not be something radically wrong in the 
system itself — some organic disease which the temporary remedies tried 
have never reached ? Is it not that government has from the beginning 
undertaken to do what government cannot do, except very clumsily, very 
inefficiently, and very expensively ? Is it likely that the history of the 
future will be different from the history of the past, without an essential 
change in the system of management? The nature of the ohange is 
foreign to this topic of discussion ; my present business is to show its 
necessity, and to prove that the one College - monopoly invc^ved in this 
system should not be perpetuated.* 

{^System proposed — difference between a Provincied University and Univer* 

sity College,) 

Without multiplying other reasons against this monopoly, I will now 
proceed to state a lew reasons for the system proposed. What that system 
18, is known from the memorials of the advocates of University Reform, 

and expend public money j but though the Chief Superintendent of Education 
is aided by a Council of Public Instruction, the law makes him individually 
responsible not only for the oversight of the schools and the management of 
his Department, but expressly declares him responsible for the expenditure of 
all moneys paid through him. In Ireland also there is a similar individual res- 
ponsibility on the part of the President of each of the Queen's Colleges for 
every thing appertaining to his College ; but there is no such responsibility in 
regard to the expenditures and management of the University funds, or of 
Upper Canada and University Colleges. The result is well known. 

* This subject of the functions of government in regard to Colleges requires 
«n ezteniive discussioBv My limits here confine me to a very few thoughts. 
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wliidi have been presented to the L^islatnre, and from the whole disotis- 
8ioD« I have given aa epitome of it at the oonclasion of the first of these 
letters, pp. 6, 7. The advocates of a one College monopoly have sought to 
mistifj this question by confounding the words Uhivernty and CoUeff^^^ 
by using them interchangeably-^-and by representing those who oppose 
the one College monopoly as endeavouring to pull down the Provincial 
University. I ,beg the reader therefore to bear in mind, that the Univer- 
sity and University College are no more the same in law than are a County 
and a Township in that Countv. The law prohibits the University from 
teaching or employing any pro^ssor or teacher whatsoever. The Univer- 
sity has, therefore, no more to do with teaching than has the Legislative 
Assembly. To oppose therefore a one College monopoly at Toronto is no 
more pulling down a Provincial University, than would be opposing the 
monopoly of all . the public revenue by one County be pulling down the 
L^islature of Canada. This the advocates of monopoly know right well, 
and the principle of their advocacy on the University question is to give 
all the County funds to one Township alone, instead of placing all the 
Townships upon equal footing in respect to it ; or giving all the revenue 
of the Province to one County, instead of expending it for the benefit of 
all parts of the Province. They would give the endowment for collegiate 
education to the College of one class of the population, whether the work 
of that College be much or little, be gool or bad ; the advocates of Univer- 
sity Reform insist that the endowment for collegiate education should be 
given to the colleges of all classes of the population according to their 
work. 
tlhe Terms Vniversity and College defined'-'no Church and State union.) 

The University is the Legislative Body to make the regulations as to 
the nature, subjects, and standard of collegiate education, and the condi- 
tions on which degrees shall be conferred upon its students; and the 
Executive Body also, so far as to inspect and decide upon the work 
done. 

The Colleges are institutions that do the work prescribed by the Uni- 
versity, and to which their work is submitted, in the persons of the candi- 
dates educated by them, to be decided upon by the University. Now, the 
monopolists contend that the whole endowment for higher education 
should be given to one college only, while the party of equal rights main- 
tain that all the colleges who do the work prescribed by the University, 
shall share in its endowment according to their works, whether they are 
denominational or non-denominational ; that their being denominational 
or non-donominational shall not be a subject of inquisition, any more than 
a man's religious faith when he cornea to exercise his right of franchise ; 
but that each college shall be entitled to aid from the University endow- 
ment according to the puhliclf/ prescribed educational work per/onned by 
euch college ; that when two colleges do the same work, to proscribe one 
because it has religious faith, and endow another because it is of no 
religious faith, is as intolerant and persecuting as it is unjust and un- 
christian. 

The question, therefore, has no more to do with " Church and State 
Union'* than it has to .do with the United Stutea Union. Nor has it any 
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more to do with grants to cliarclies than it has to do with grants to he 
moon .*. It has to do with colleges, and with colleges not according to 
their denomination or non-denomination, BUT ACCoRDlNa TO THEIR 
WORKS. 

( What a National System of Collegiate Education indtides.) 

The collegiate system of education, therefore, which I hold to be 
national, is that which includes an University common to all classes and 
all Colleges, and in connexion with which not one college only, but all 
Colleges shall be recognized and aided in proportion to the prescribed 
University work they perform. Some of my reasons for this liberal and 
comprehensive system are the following. 

(First reason jot such a system — it accords with the objects of the Royal 

Endowment.) 

1st. It accords with the letter and spirit of the original despatch of the 
Buke of Portland in 1797, communicating the intention of His Majesty 
George III., to set apart a portion of the Crown Lands for the purpose of 
higher education in Upper Canada. That despatch directed the setting apart 
of a large quantity of Crown Lands. " First for the establishment of Free 
Grammar Jl^chools, in those districts in which they may be called for, and 

then in due process of time for establishing Seminaries of a larger and 

f 

* While these sheets are passing through the press, my attention has been 
directed to a printed " Petition (to Parliament) by ana on behalf of the An- 
nual Meeting of Subscribers to the Canadian Congregational Theological 
Institute (now bearing the name of Congregational College of British North 
America) held in Montreal on the 15th day of June, 1860." This Petition is a 
protest against the Wesleyan '< appeal made to the Legislature at its last ses- 
sion for the division of the endowment of the University of Toronto and Uni- 
versity College among 'all the colleges now established, or which maybe 
established in Upper Canada,' most of such colleges being under the control of 
ecclesiastical Bodies." The argument of this petition against the Wesleyan 
Memorial, is that it asks for a " Sectarian distribution of the University endow- 
ment," that it involves the principle of grants to churches, and the union of 
church and state, thp semblance of which should be removed. These state- 
ments are not only disproved by what I have said in the text, but by the 
express declaration of the Wesleyan Conference Memorials, both of the last 
and the present year. In the State of New York, the State Literature Fund 
is distributed among the Seminaries of Learning throughout the State, upon the 
same principle as that prayed for in the Wesleyan Memorial in regard to the dis- 
tribution of the University Fund ; and among said seminaries are those under 
the control of the Congregationalists and Baptists, as well of the Methodists 
and Presbyterians ; men have too much intelligence there to call such a system 
Church and State Union. But there is no institution in all Canada whose 
" Subscribers" are so largely relieved by means of the University eudowmentas 
those to the very " Canadian Congregational Theological Institute" from which 
this Petition emanates. Its classical tutor is actually the salaried classical 
tutor and Registrar, of University College and its students have received their 
educational instruction by attending the lectures in University College, or by 
the teachings of its Tutor. Here is not indeed " Church and State Union," 
not indeed " a sectarian distribution" of a State endowment, but a Theological 
Institute having one of its two instructors salaried by a State endowment, and 
that Institute living half its life in a State endowed College I The Wesleyans 
repudiate any endowment for a Theological Faculty or Professor ; they aisk no 
ud £or their Literary College as a Church institution, ilor for anything that it 
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more comprehensive nutnrey'^ [that ie, of course, Vmvernties or Colleges] 
**/br the promotion of religious and moral learning j and the study of the 
Arts and Sdences.^^ How can this object of the Royal gift be accom- 
plished by endowing one Seminary or College alone ? and that one which 
ignores all " religious learning/* in connexion with the arts and sciences ? 
The object of the endowment can only be attained by the endowment of 
more higher Seminaries than one, and those combining " religious and 
moral learning with the study of the arts and sciences." 

2. The system of one Provincial University with Colleges in diflFerent 
parts of the Province, equally facilitated and encouraged in their instrue* 
tions, alone accords with the preamble, and acknowledged intentions and 
protisions of the University act of 1858, as has been found im the pre- 
ceding letters, as well as on other occasions. 

3. The CoU^ate system which I advocate is in harmony with the 
fundamental principles of our Common School system. The fundamental 
principle of that system is not> as has been absurdly stated, '' the non- 
sectarian principle," for it has provided for both Protestant and Bomaif, 
Catholic Schools from the beginning ; and the law leaves it entirely with 
the elected Board of School Trustees in Cities^ Towns, and Incorporated 
Villages to establish Denominational Schools or not, just as they please. 
If the electors in any of these Municipalities prefer Denominational 
Schools and elect a Board of Trustees accordingly, they can establish any 
kind or description of school they think proper, whether Church of Eng- 
.land, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, male or female, &c. This I have 
stated in my official reports from year to year, when parties have 

may do as such ; but they demand that the non-denominational University 
educational work it does shall be recognized and aided the same as the kindred 
work of a non-denominational College. Here is the same secular educational 
work done by two colleges— -the one under denominational control, the other 
under the control of no denomination. This <^ Congregational Theological 
Institute" would proscribe the work of the former because its control is de- 
nominational, and endow the work of the latter because its control is non- 
denominational ! And after all half live itself on a State endowment ! I How 
much intense sectarianism lives under the garb of professed non-sectarian 
liberality I 

It is worthy of remark, that the only religious bodies, that have formally 
advocated the Toronto University College Monopoly are those who have 
Theological Institutes or Colleges in Toronto, the elements of whose educa- 
tional life are largely, if not wholly, derivea from University College — ^the 
names of the Theological students equally appearing in the lists of University 
College students — a convenient and profitable partnership, at least on one 
side. Neither I, nor I believe any other advocate of University reform— can 
Jiave objection to such an arrangement ; nay I admire the sagacity of it ; but 
surely Theological institutions that flourish so luxuriously in the clover of 
State University endowment oug'ht not to begrudge their neighbours of other 
religious persuasions a few wisps in their non-theological work of literary 
education. Least of all, ought they to employ epithets, and make repre- 
sentations, and ascribe motives and principles, that misrepresent the senti- 
ments and' proceedings and characters of their neighbors. How different was 
the great and Good Dr. Chalmers' appreciation of education in connexion with 
■Christian Churches, when he said, " It is the Churches and Colleges of England 
in which U fostered into nuxturUy and strength almost all the m^sive learning of 
our naHon," 

4 
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demanded provisions fbr Denominational Scbook^^ I have said tliat io 
the rural parts of the country, thej eould not be sustained, though even 
. there could be a Protestant and Boman Catholic School in every Section 
if the people desired ; f that in the cities, towns and villages where alone 
Denominational Schools can be sustained, the electors have the power 
entirely in their own hands. Ignorance of the law alone^ therefore, could 
have prompted the statement in the JPetition of 'Hhe Canadian Con-* 
gregational Theological Institute" to the L^islaturC) that the fundamental 
principle of our school system is <' the non-Sectarian principle/' That is 
an incident, not a fundmental principle of the system. 

The ^ndamental principle of the School system is two-fold^ Firsts the 
right of the parent and pastor to provide religious instruction for th&i 
oluldren ; and to have facilities for that purpose. While the law protects 
each puj^il from compulsory attendance at any religious reading or exer- 
cise against the wish of his parent ; it also provides that within that limita^ 
tion, " pupils shall be allowed to receive such religious instruction as their 
parents and guardians shall desire, according to the general r^ulations 
.which shall be provided according to law/' The general r^ulations pro- 
(Vide, that the parent may make discretionary arrangements with the teacher 
oa the subject, and that the clergyman of any Church shall have the right 
:to any school-house being within his charge for one hour in the week betwecsn 
four and five, for the religious instruction of the pupils of his own Churchi 
Be it observed then, the supreme right of the parent and the correspond- 
ing right of the pastor in regard to the religious instruction of youth* 
even in connexion with day schools, where children are with their parents 

* It is to be observed that the law does not prescrihe any parfcicular kind 
of schools in cities and towns or any particular mode of supporting them. The 
electors of each of such Municipalities, through their elective Board of Trus^ 
tees, are empowered without any restriction <* to determine the number, kind 
and description of schools which shall be established or maintained in such 
City or Town." The Board of Trustees in any City or Town, (also in any 
incorporated Village by the 26th section of the same act 13 and 14' 
Vic. cap. 48,) may establish and maintain Church of England, Boman Ca* 
tholic, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Baptist or Congregational schools, and appoint 
a committee of three from each church to the immediate care of the school 
designed for its members, as I stated in the first official circular, after the 
passing of the law in 1850. Special Report on Separate Schoohy 1858, pa^t 51. 
See aUo Report for 185Y, page 43. 

f It has been objected, that if denominational Colleges are re-organised as a 
part of the Collegiate system of ike Country, it will soon lead to the estab* 
lishment of denominational • schools, and the subversion of the common 
school system. The author of* this objection could not have understood his 
subject. He must have been ignorant of the fact, that the people can have 
denominational schools in all the cities, towns and villages of Upper Canada, 
if they desire them; that' they have a right to such schools as they desire; 
«nd they can be trusted with their own affairs and. interests, which they will 
-understand just as well in future years as they do now. The constitution and 
fOnanagement of schools must always be determined by the people themselves, 
jiand can no more be affected than their teaching, by the constitution and man^ 
•^gemeflt of Colleges. As well might it be said, we must have no denomina- 
tional organisations, lest we have denominational schools. The objection if 
.one of mere partiaanship, and is without substance or foundation. 
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tuore ihaft half of tach. treek-day and the whole of each Sunday, is a 
fundamental principle of the Common School system. The less or greater 
extent to which that right may be exercised in yarions places, does not 
affect the principle or right itself, which is fundamental in the system. 
^he second fundamental principle in the School system is the co-operation 
and aid of the State with each locality or section of the community as a 
condition of, and in proportion to local effort. This is a yital principle of 
the School system, and peryades it throughout, and is a chief element of 
its success. Ko public aid is giyen until a school-house is proyided, and 
a legally qualified teacher is employed, when public aid is giyen in propor- 
tion to the work done in the school ; that is m proportion to the number 
of children taught, and the length of time the school is kept open ; and 
public aid is giyen for the purchase of school maps and apparatus, and 
prize books and libraries, in proportion to the amount proyided from local . 
Sources. To the applicaton of that principle between the State and the 
inhabitants of localities, there is no exception whateyer, except in the 
single case of distributing a sum not etceeoing £500 per annum in aid of 
poor school sections in new Townships, and then their local effort must 
precede the application for a special grant. 

Such are the two fundamental principles of the School system, on which 
t haye more than once dwelt at large in official reports^ 

Now apply those principles to the Collegiate system of the coun- 
try. First, The united right and duty of the parent and pastor. 
Should that be suspended when the son is away from home, or 
should it be provided for ? Let parental affection and consciencei 
and not blind or heartless parti2anship, reply. If, then, the com- 
bined care and duty of the parent and pastor are to be provided for 
as far as possible when the son is pursuing the higher part of his 
education, for which he must leave home, can that be done best in 
a denominational or non-denominational College ? But one answer 
can be given to this question^ The religious and moral principles 
feelings and habits of youth are paramount. Scepticism and parti- 
sanship may sneer at them as ** sectarian," but religion and con- 
science will hold them as supreme. If the parent has the right to 
secure the religious instruction and oversight of his son at homei 
in connection with his school education, has he not a right to do so 
when his son is abroad 1 and is not the State in duty bound to af<> 
ford him the best facilities for that purpose 7 And how can that be 
done so ^effectually— ^nay, how can it be effectually done at all— ^ex- 
cept in a college which, while it gives the secular education re* 
quired by the State, responds to the parent's heart and faith to 
secure the higher interests which are beyond all human computa- 
tion, and without the cultivation of wluch society itself cannot 
exist. It is a mystery of mysteries, that men of conscience, men ol 
religious principle and feeling, can be so faif blinded by sectarian 
jealousy and partizanship, as to desire for one moment to withhold 
from youth, at the most feeble, most tempted, most eventful period 
of their educational training, the most potent guards, helps and 
influences to resist and escape the snares and seductions of vice^ 
«nd to acquire and become established in those principles, feelings 
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and habits which will make them true. Christians at the same time 
that they are educated men. Even in the interests of civilization 
itself, what is religious and moral stands far before what is merely 
scholastic and refined* The Hon* Edward Everett has truly said, iu 
a late address, *' It is not political nor military power, but moral 
Bmtirnents, principally under the guidance and influence of religious zeal, 
that has in all ages civilized the world." What creates civilization 
.can alone preserve and advance it. The great question, after all, 
in the present discussion, is not which system will teach the most 
classics, mathematics, &c., (although I shall consider "the question 
in this light presently), but which system will best protect, develop 
and establish those higher principles of action, which are vastly 
more important to a country itself — apart from other and immortal 
considerations — than any amount of intellectual attainments in 
certain branches of secular knowledge. Colleges under religious 
control may fall short of their duty and their powers of religious 
and moral influence ; but they must be, as a general rule, vastly 
better and safer than a College of no religious control or character 
at all. At all events, one class of citizens have much more valid 
claims to public aid for a College that will combine the advantages 
of both secular and religious education, than have another class of 
citizens to public aid for a College which confers no benefit beyond 
secular teaching alone. It is not the sect, it is society at large that 
most profits by the high religious principles and character of its 
educated men. An efficient religious College must confer a much 
greater benefit upon the State than a non-religious CoUegQ can, and 
must be more the benefactor of the State than the State can be to 
it by bestowing any ordinary amount of endowment. It is there- 
fore in harmony witJi the first fundamental principle of the Common 
School system, as well as with the highest interests of society 
at largo, that the best facilities be provided for all that is aflfeo- 
tionate in the parent and faithful in the pastor during the away- 
from-home-education of youth ; and that is a College under religious 
control, whether that control be of the Church of the parent or not. 

I will next consider the second fundamental principle of our 
Common School system in relation to Colleges — namcZy, the co-opera 
tion of the State with localities or sectioTis of the community as a condi' 
iion of J and in proportion to^ local effort. This principle of the Com- 
mon School system is, each section of the community receives public aid 
in proportion to the teaching work it does ; that is, not in proportion to 
the amount of money it provides, but in proportion to the number of 
children it teaches in the subjects of Common School education, and the 
length of time it teaches them — the section of the community, as a 
preliminary condition, first providing a school-house and employing 
a teacher. 

Now, apply this principle of the Common School education 
to the system of collegiate education. The section of the com- 
munity first provides the building and employs the professors. The 
State determines the kind or curriculum of education which shall 
be taught, and thpn the State aids the section of the community in 
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proportion to the number of stndents it teaches in that curriculum 
of education. This is the system of collegiate education advocated 
by the friends of University reform ; and is it not the fundamental 
principle of our Common School system ? On the contrary, the ad- 
vocates of one college monopoly repudiate altogether this fun- 
damental principle in the Common School system, in relation 
to the collegiate system. As a preliminary condition of public 
aid, they erect no college building ; they employ no professors ; 
and they do not a certain amount of collegiate teaching, and then 
ask public aid in proportion to the work they have done ; they 
do nothing, contribute nothing to the great work of collegiate 
education, but as drones and cormorants, depend alone, feed alone, 
and claim to devour alone the State endowment for everything ; and 
then even have the heart and assurance to denounce as selfish and 
Bectarian the bee industry of their fellow-citizens for insisting 
upon sharing in the bread of the common hive in proportion to 
their own contributions of educational honey to it I If the prin- 
ciple of eifort on the part of local sections of the community as a 
condition of public aid swells that aid of about one-hundred-dnd- 
eighty thousand dollars per annum into a Sum of more than tijoelve 
hundred thousand dollars per annum for common school purposes, 
and contributes proportionably to both the extension and elevation 
of common school education ; why shall not the same principle be 
acted upon and be productive of corresponding effects in the system 
of collegiate education ? If the principle is one of such vitality, . 
fertility, and amazing public benefit in the common school system 
of the country, why is it to be repudiated in the collegiate system ? 

Whether the section of the community putting forth the efforts 
and fulfilling the conditions of public aid, be a municipal section or 
a denominational section, is a mere incident ; does not affect the 
State, is no part of its concern or business ; the principle of co-op- 
eration is the same ; the work is the same ; the education is the 
same ; the public benefit is the same ; and the public aid should be 
the same. 

The basis of operations for the establishment and support of a Seminary 
of learning must of course be larger or smaller in proportion to its magni- 
tude and character. In England there are some County Colleges ; there 
may at a future time be the same in some counties of Canada. At present 
the limits and influence of a denomination are not more than commensu- 
rate for the establishment and support of a college, in connexion with the 
legal and equitable conditions of public aid. The members of some per- 
suasions may prefer to send their sons to a College of another persuasion, 
essentially agreeing with their faith rather than incur the expense and 
burden of establishing one themselves ; and some may choose for their sons 
a College under no rdigious control. But by whomsoever a College may 
have been or may bo established, the true theory is that of the fundamen- 
tal principle of the Common School system — aid of the state as a supple- 
ment to and on the condition of effort on the part of some section of the 
community, and for teaching the subjects required by the state system of 
education. They may teach what other subjects they please, but at their 
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own expense. Let thoee then who advocate the vital principles of the 
Common School system, not become truants to them when applied to 
themselves in respect to a system of collegiate education. Let them put 
their hands in their pockets and their shoulders to the wheel of action ; let 
them erect their College buildings and employ their professors; collect 
students into their halls ; and then let them demand and receive aid from 
the Hercules of the State, not as a favour, but as a 1^1 right, and upon 
legal terms, in proportion to public educational work done. Then they 
will be consistent with their professed principles ; then they wSl eat of 
their own bread and drink from their own cistern ; and not sponge upon 
the State for their education without doing anything themselves ; then 
they will develop and enjoy the noble feelings of self-relianee, and multiply 
the financial resources and bepeficent influence of Christian collegiate 
education. The ** Subscribers to the Canadian Congregational Theologi- 
cal Institute " should show '* their faith by their works," in the funda- 
mental principles of the Common School system, to which they appeal on 
the University question itself; t^nd not invoke an incident of that system 
as a pretext to justify their own inactivity, and get a false weapon of 
attack against their more liberal and active neighbors. 

It is remarkable that the Congregationalists in England object to the 
right of the State to educate at aU— Maintain that it is the right and duty 
of the Church to educate its own youth, whether in the elementary school 
or College — a duty which it cannot abandon without unfaithfulness to 
Ood and society — and have Education Societies, Collies and Schools as 
the fruit of their faith and charity ; while in Canada they deny that the 
Church has anv thing to do with education, and insist that the State has 
everything to do with it ! It is a curious moral and social phenomenon 
(which I will not here attempt to explain) to see a fountain of this kind 
sending forth '< sweet and bitter waters at the same time." 

But on the other hand, the advocates of University Reform act con- 
sistently ; they give the Common School system their warmest prayers and 
heartiest support ; and as a proof of their faith in it for national, and not 
selfish purposes, they carry up its fundamental principles to the system of 
collegiate education, and act and work accordingly. And I am perfectly 
persuaded that the application of these principles to the system of Colleges, 
will in ten years produce a greater extension and improvement in the 
cellmate education of the country, than has the application of the same 
principles during the l^st ten years produced in the extension and improve- 
ment of Common School education. , 

Having, I trust, demonstrated that the views of the advocates of 
University reform are not only in harmony with the fundamental 
principles of our Common School system, but the true and legiti- 
mate extension of them to the College system, I had intended to 
state and illustrate at some length, three other reasons in support of 
these views ; — namely, that they involve a College system the most 
economical — the best adapted to promote the interests of our com- 
mon Christianity and public morality among educated men, and 
the best adapted to diffuse most v^idely the advantages of Colle- 
giate education. But these important subjects have been incident- 
ally glanced at in this and the preceding letters ; and my limits 
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will not permit me further to enlar^ upon them on this occasion. 
I shall only therefore add four other reasons for the University and 
College system which I advocate. 

{Fifth reason — equally just to all dosses and jMzrties,) 

5. The system contended for is equally just to all classes and 
parties. The Toronto ncMMenominational College meets, it appears, 
the views of one portiOTr of the community. The advocates of 
University reform say, let the partizans of Toronto University Col- 
lege he gratified by its continued and sufficient endowment ; but 
let the same consideration be shown to other sections of the com- 
munity who have evinced their zeal and views in regard to Colle- 
giate education by their contributions and the establishment of Col* 
leges upon the principles of their Christian faith. Is the Legisla- 
ture — ^is the Government — ^to support and endow alone the College 
of one section of the community, and not equally endow the CoU 
leges of those sections of the communiry who do something them- 
selves for Collegiate education, and associate it with the higher 
influences of our Divine Christianity ? When H^ Majesty's Gov- 
ernment (not regarding the great Trinity College, Dubliri, as suflS- 
cient for Ireland,) determinea to extend the facilities of Collegiate 
education there, by the establishment of the Queen's Colleges, it did 
not proceed after the Toronto centralization scheme to erect one 
National College, and bundle together in it all classes and creeds, 
from all parts of Ireland. No, it had regard to the diflFerent parts 
of Ireland (a small country in comparison of Upper Canada), and 
to the different classes for whose benefit the Collegiate education 
was intended. It created one University as a regulating and in- 
specting Board — requiring but a single Secretary, and executing 
all its University functions at an expense of, for Secretary £350* 
per annum; for "incidental, Office Expenses, Postage, Messengers,. 
Advertisements, Ac, iB180; for Prizes and Medals, £4.75"— a rare- 
example of economy in comparison of Toronto University adminis- 
tration. The Government then erected three Colleges in three 
different parts of Ireland, constituting each College in reference to 
the religious views and feelings of three principal classes of the 
community — appointing a member of the Church of England at 
the head of one College, a distinguished Roman Catholic at the 
head of another, and a Presbyterian clergyman at the head of the 
third. To show how Her Majesty's Government consulted both the 
religious views and interests of parties concerned in the establish- 
ment of these Colleges, I will select the example of that at Belfast. 
The Presbyterians are numerous in,that part of Ireland; their Gen- 
eral Assembly was about erecting a College of their own. Her 
Majesty's Government proposed to adapt Queen's College, Belfast, 
to their purposes. Negotiations ensued. Sir Robert Peel waa 
Prime Minister. The Moderator of the General Assembly of the- 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, (Rev. R. Wilson, D.D.) says, in hia 
evidence before the Queen's Commissioners on Irish Colleges in 
1858, — 'VThough we had made considerable progress, and a certain 
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amount of subscriptions had been put down for the^ purpose of 
erecting a College for ourselves, we were led to suspend our opera- 
tions until it should be seen whether the College to be established 
in the North of Ireland would be suitable for our object. We had 
the strong assurance of Sir Robert Peel on the subject. One of 
his statemets was to the effect, that he intended the northern Col- 
lege to be a boon to the public at large, im^eapecially to thePresbyt^ 
rians in the North of Irdand, and he hcpec^rwoitld be so arranged as 
t€ suit our dbj^^y The General Assembly, in' October, 1849, passed 
a resolution of approval and satisfaction, stating that, '' Her Ma- 
jesty's Government have enabled us to provide for the religious 
instruction of all our students by the endowment of a Theological 
Faculty under our own exclusive jurisdiction ; one of our ministers, 
in whose capacity and paternal care we have entire confidence, has 
been appointed Dean of Residences, to whom has been committed 
the constant inspection and care of the conduct of the students," &c. 
This is one of the non-denominational Colleges in Ireland to which 
Mr. Langton has appealed as the latest expression of what Her Majes- 
ty's Government have thought it necessary to provide for in regard 
to University education, and as an example against the claims of de- 
nominational Colleges 1 But how very differently do the Toronto Col- 
lege monopolists tieat the views of those religious persuasions who 
insist upon the necessity of providing for the constant care and over- 
sight of the religious instruction and conduct of youth during their 
course of collegiate studies. On the other hand, the system of 
Colleges advocated by University reformers is equally just a^nd 
liberal to all parties, while it duly provides for the religious in- 
struction, constant care and oversight of students during the four 
years of their collegiate education, and is the only system by which 
religious persuasions can provide for what Government itself pro- 
vided in behalf of Presbyterians in Queen's College, Belfast — the 
daily religious care and oversight of youth at college. The justice 
of it to all parties, and the importance of it in a religious and moral 
point of view, are therefore as clear as day. 

6. Equally important is the system I advocate to secure a high 
and thorough system of University education. It has been shown 
how low and loose is the present system ; but if a University with 
a Senate be established which has no identity with any one College, 
and is not therefore the instrument to build up one College to the 
exclusion of all others, it will only consider what is best for Univer- 
sity education at large, irrespective of any one College, And this is 
the true position and proper duty of a Provincial Senate. It is not 
its province to fill the halls of a particular College l»y every appli- 
ances of reductions,* options, scholarships, prizes, abolition of fees, 

♦ The repeated assertions of Mr. Langton, echoed by Dr. Wilson, that the 
standard of admission and course of studies in Toronto University are not 
lower than those in the English and Irish Universities being so contrary to 
lAie whole body of facts and illustrations adduced in the preceding letters, 
cannot be reconciled with sincerity, except upon the ground that they were 
aneant relatmly and not absolutely j that ia, that the Toronto IJaiver^ity atandard 
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Ac. ; but its province is to consider what the whole country re- 
quires in the nature and character of University education, and 
prescribe regulationSi courses of study and examinations accord- 
ingly. Then when the various Colleges are brought into competi- 
tion — their respective undergraduates tested by the same standard 
€ind examination questions, who does not see that, while the system 
of University education itself established by an impartial Provincial 
Body will be more solid and comprehensive,and the examinations con- 
ducted by it more reliable, the several Colleges will be stimulated by 
emulation, and their students by competition to exercise their great- 
est diligence and put forth their best efforts. Emulation and com- 
petition are the life-blood of energy and activity in most pursuits of 
man. But in all fair competition there must be equality of condi- 
tions ; and there must be " free trade'' and *' no monopoly" among 
Colleges any more than among statesmen, or merchants, or trades- 
men, in order to attain the highest excellence and advance most the 
general interests.* • 

is as high for Canada as the English University standard is for England, 
There are some Englishmen, and now and then a Scotchman, who think that 
Canadians, whether of Anglo-Saxon or French Origin, are " an inferior race" 
to gentlemen from the " Old Country"— especially from college halls — 'that 
anything is good enough for Canada, and " colonists," particularly of the'second 
and succeeding generations, in <^ this Canada of ours," should not think of 
equalling or standing upon equal footing with the high-bred men of " our 
glorious Father Land." It was in reference to this sentiment and feeling that 
the following remarks were made in my defence of the Petitioners before the 
University Committee at Quebec : 

<< I do not stand here as the advocate of the Oxford system of education, but I 
do advocate something of the thoroughness and disciplinary training practiced 
on the young men who go to Oxford." " If we have a College education at all 
in Upper Canada, it should be a good one. It is not worth while putting the 
country to the expense of a Collegiate education that only advances a couple of 
stops beyond the Grammar Schools. It is not just to the country or its &tnre 
that we should have such a system, unless it is characterized by a thoroug)|* 
ness, a comprehensiveness, a practical character, that can stand some com- 
parison with that of other countries. I submit that the youth of Canada are 
not deficient in intellect — ^though Dr .Wilson seemed to think it absurd that we 
should look as high as Oxford, where education, (as he says) costs at least 
$750 year, and where the English nobility are educated. Just as if money or 
title conferred intellect ; as if a poor untitled Canadian may not, with the aid 
of competent fjid diligent Professors, equal in scholarship and science the 
wealthy titled Englishman I The XJniversfty education for which all Upper 
Canada has been taxed ought to be a real University education, and not a 
mock imitation of it. We want our sons better educated than their fathers — 
educated so that they can stand on an equality with the educated men of any 
other country. Our aim should be to elevate the standard of education in all 
the Colleges, as well as schools ; but how can that be accomplished when the 
only endowed University of the country sets the example of the downward 
ijistead of the upward course ?" 

* As to the objections which have beea ocoasioaally made, tkat a suffieleal 
number of Professors would not be employed in the Colleges, if more than on« 
was encouraged, and that the students vould be few, I have answered thesa 
objeetioas^ in my Defence of the Petitioners at Quebec. I have thert 
ihown that the average number of studi^n^ta entering each College at Oxfcttd 
University is eighteen and a half—noi eo many as are annually matriculating im 
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7. I observe again, that the views maintained in these letters* are 
the best adapted to combine the advantages of sound, classical and 
mathematical learning with the study of general science. Mr. Lang- 
ton and Dr. Wilson have said much about teaching the different 
branches of Natural Science ; and the former has quoted the recom- 
mendations of Royal Commissioners in the English Universities in 
favour of permitting undergraduates a choice of studies in various 
Natural and Moral Science subjects during the last year of their 
University undergraduateship. But the Commissioners propose to 
attain these objects by the very means for which I have contended 
and which Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson have opposed — namely, by 
raising, instead of iowering^ the standard of matriculation in the 
University, and by raising and concentrating the first two years' 
course of studies on the essential subjects of classics and mathe- 
matics. The Oxford Reform Commissioners therefore recommend 
not. only a matriculation examination before the candidates are* ad- 
mitted into the University at all, instead of what is at Oxford called 
** responsions" — (an examination required to be passed before the 
seventh term) but that that matriculation examination should be 
equal to the former " responsian^^ examination, which has been 
shown in a previous letter to equal the Toronto pass examination 
for a degree. The Commissioners recommend, '* That there should 
be a public examination for all young men before matriculation ;" 
and say, " Our opinion is, that the subjects for this examination 
should be nearly the same as those now enjoined at Responsions." 
On this point, Archbishop Whately, (in his evidence quoted by the 
Commissioners) says — ** As far as regards University Reform, I 
have long been convinced that the very first step should be a Uni- 
versity Examination, preliminary to matriculation. If every thing 
else be put on the best possible footing, and that one point omitted, 
you will have a plan which will look well on paper, but will never 
work satisfactorily. If, on the other hand, this one reform were 

either Queen's or Victoria College. In 1845 when the first proposal to centralize 
Collegiate education in Toronto, the present President of Uniyersity College 
wrote a pamphlet (entitled " the Uniyersity Question Considered") against the 
scheme of centralization. On the two objections aboTC alluded to, he remarks 
as follows : 

" The Head, with four Professors, would be fully equal, for some years, to the 
discharge of the Uniyersity duties " (p. 66 } 

" In the Faculty of Arts the Professors must for some years be content to 
discharge chiefly the duties of Tutors ; and under the circumstances, the small- 
ness of their classes is rather an adyantage, inasmuch as it enables them to test 
the preparation and ascertain the deficiencies of the students on eyery 
occasion of attendance " 

I may add, that it is not the number of pupils or the magnificence of th* 
building that makes either a good School or a good College. There may be a 
large number of pupils and a fine building, yet^ an inferior School ; there may 
also be a small number of pupils and a yery plain building, and yet an excellent 
fohool. It is so with a College. But theayerage number of undergraduates in 
the Canadian Colleges is already larger than in the Colleges of Oxford 
University. 



introducedy and no other at present, it would be easy afterwards to 
introduce indefinite improvements : indeed/ some would even grow 
up from it spontaneously." 

This examination, (preliminary to entering the University) equal 
to the former examination called ** responsions/' is recommended ior 
the purpose of allowing the introduction of scientific studies during 
the last year of the course, without diminishing the classics and 
mathematics heretofore required.* After this preliminary examin- 
ation, and then after a second examination (heretofore the first) 
called responsions, but more strict ; and then after a third Public 
Examination,^ called the Intermediate Examination, and to be pas- 
sed during the third year, (the high character of which has been 
shown in a preceding letter) the Commissioners recommend that 
students, after having given satisfactory evidence of classical 
knowledge at the Intermediate Examination, be allowed a choice of 
studies in the following subjects or " schools," as they are techni- 
cally termed^ namely — " Theology ; Mental Philosophy and Phi- 
lology ; Jurisprudence and History, including Political Economy ; 
Mathematical and Physical Science." The same choice of studies 
is recommended to be allowed at Cambridge,t after the students 
have passed what is there called the Previous Examination, and 
which corresponds to the " Intermediate Examination at Oxfovd, 
and which is made as high as the former examination for a degree, 
as I have shown in a preceding letter. 

It will thus be seen that the mode of introducing studies of mod- 

* In the calendar of Trinity College, Toronto the following regnlations are 
given in regard to scientific studies : 

^<In addition to the*Mathematical Lectures for the degree of B.A., students of 
the second and third years are required to attend a Course of Lectures on Optics, 
Astronomy, Sound, and the Theory of Light popularly treated. The course 
will extena oyer two years, and the Lectures will he given in the Michaelmas 
and Lent Terms. Students of the third year will also be required to attend 
during the Easter Term a Course of Lectures on Fortification. Questions on 
all these subjects will be introduced on the examination for B. A. 

" Students of the second year will be required to attend a course of Lee- 
tures on Surveying during the Easter Term, and questions on the subject will 
be introduced into their examination at the end of the Term. 

" The Lectures on General and Organic Chemistry have particular reference 
to Ag^cultural Chemistry ; those on Experimental Philosophy to Heat, Elec- 
tricity, Light in its Relation to Chemistry, and Photography. 

« Lectures on Physiology in its relation to Natural Theology. Attendance on 
these Lectures is required of Students of the third year, and the subject is 
added to the subjects in the Annual Examination of that year. 

-f The introduction of the choice of studies during the latter part of the 
course at Cambridge, and the permission of options in several subjects of Moral 
and Natural Science, was a concession to a popular demand. But the result 
has not been as successful as had been anticipated. One of the writers of the 
Cambridge Essays for 1856, says — " These new regulations, though framed to 
meet the spirit of the age, have failed in producing any practical change. The 
curriculum has been extended, but no one will enter for the new races. The 
Moral and Natural Triposes present, year after year, a singular spectacle- 
more examiners than examinees. The experiment, in the opinion of eyen 
those most anxious that it should be tried, is admitted to be a iailure." . 
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ern science in the English Universities, is by raising the standard 
of admission, and by making the studies of the first two years and 
upwards, more than ever severally classical and mathematical — 
atma requiring a strict examination equal to the former examination 
for a degree, and then allowing options or choice of studies ia the 
sciences. On this subject, that sweeping reform quarterly, the 
London Westminster Review for last July S3,ys: — " The principle upon 
which an University curriculum should be framed is pretty generally 
admitted. It is agreed by all whose opinion is of weight, that the 
new studies should be introduced without displacing the otdP This 
is what the Commissioners have recommended in regard to both 
Oxford and Cambridge. But this is the reverse of what Mr. Lang- 
ton and Dr. Wilson have done in the Toronto University. They 
" displace the old studies" by reducing the standard of admission 
more than a year's studies — admit boys at 14 — introduce j^vc depart-, 
ments of studies the first year and six departments the second year, 
and as many the third and fourth years, and then a system of pick 
and choose among these " departments" and the more numerous 
*' branches'' of them from the end of the first year I On the other 
hand the University Reform Commissioners in England recommend 
that the standard of admission even at Oxford should be made 
higher than it was before, and that followed by between two and 
three years of classical studies and two public examinations, 
before the essential studies of Classics and Mathematics are allow- 
ed to be omitted by any student, or impeded by vai ious other 
studies. In accordance with these views, I have insisted that the 
standard of admission in the Toronto University ought not to be 
lowered, nor the essential studies of an University diminished by 
the immediate multiplication of other studies, and then soon made 
optional. There cannot be a high and thorough University educa- 
tion, without a high standard of admission ; and it is only by mak- 
ing the standard of admission high, that the studies of modern 
science can be introduced during the latter part of the course, 
without so reducing as to render all but valueless the classical and 
mathematical studies of the course. When the mind is well dis- 
ciplined and developed by these studies, it is then prepared to pur- 
sue the new studies. But as the system now is, in the Toronto 
University, what is said by one of the writers of the Cambridge 
Essays on another subject, is, to a great extent, realized in Univer- 
sity College: "All the sciences, and all the arts, a dozen languages, 
ancient and mpdern, are offered at an unprecedentedly low figure." 
But this is any other thing than a sound University education. 
Such theories have been rife in the neighbouring States ; but they 
are now passing away there, though taken up by Mr. Langton and 
Dr. Wilson here. * The superiority of Harvard, Yale, and Columbia 

* Mr. Langton, in Mb speech, has made much ado about the scholarships, 
ttthibitions, and feUowshipa at Oxford. My answer at Qu«bec was that these 
Uiholarthip8 chiefly helonged to the Colleges, and not to the Unirerslty, and 
that the colleges were not established centuries since, but were for the most 
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versity studies, is now almost universally admitted. The matured 
judgment of the American best educated mind on this subject, is 
well expressed by Dr, Henry, author and editor of many American 
Text Books, and late Professor of Mental and Moral Science in the 
University of New York. He says : — 

*' Let the course of studies be * liberal ' studies. Let not the 
object be the acquisition of special knowledge for this or that par- 
ticular destination in life. Let such special acquisitions come 
afterwards as any one may choose. Let the Co J lege course of 
undergraduate studies be mainly a discipline for the mind. Let it 
afford scope and means for the freest, fullest, and most harmonious 
development and culture of all the mental faculties, without refer 
ence to any particular destination in life; and for those acquisitions 
of knowledge and accomplishments of taste which form the true 
liberally educated man. And for this end, there is no conceivable 
organization of studies so well adapted as the good old-fashioned 
curriculum of classical, mathematical, logical, rhetorical and SBsthet- 
ical studies. These studies, properly proportioued, and thoroughly 
pursued, involve and secure the best possible training of the mind."* 

I cannot better conclude my argument on this point than in the 
beautiful language of the Rev. Principal Leitch, of Queen's Co}- 
lege, Kingston, who, in his Inaugural Address, presents the follow- 
ing lucid view of the value, elements and training process of a sound 
Collegiate education : — * 

" A college education has always been regarded as a sine qua non in the case 
of the learned professions, but it would be a grand mistake to think, that such 
an education would be thrown away on those who do not intend to pursue a 
professional career. It is not in Law, Medicine, or Theology alone that a 
collfege education is useful. The merchant, the legislator, the agriculturist, 
and the private gentleman, can derive equal advantage. For what is this 
higher education but a means for enabling a man, whatever his occupation or 
position in life may be, to fulfil his duties with more success, and to occupy 

part the result of private beneficence, and not of State endowment at all* 
Appended to the report of the Oxford Commissioners, as given by Heywood, 
(p. 388) the present Begins Professor of History at Oxford (Mr. Groldwin 
'•Smith) gives an historical statement on the five Halls and nineteen colleges 
at Oxford. The Halls are minor colleges, in which students live under a 
Master in Arts, or Doctor in one of the Faculties, who is their Tutor. Th6r© 
were as many as 300 of these Halls in the reign of King Edward I. There 
are now only five. *< The Colleges of Oxford (says Mr. Goldwin Smith) were 
founded at various periods, from the end of the thirteenth century to the end 
of the eighteenth. Fourteen of the nineteen, including Christ Church, were 
founded by Roman Catholics, though in some cases additional Fellowships, 
and more frequently Scholarships and Exhibitions, have been given to Eoman 
Catholic foundations by Protestant benefactors." 

It is the example of these Scholarships, ]^ellowships, and ExhibitioiM, that 
Mr. Langton adduces to justify so large expenditures of the University Funds 
in the establishment and support of the Toronto University Scholarship 
system I 

♦ Social Welfare and Human Progress, pp. 121, 122. From an "Address be- 
fore the Alumni Association of New York University," entitled, " Thetrm 
Idea of tlu University^ (md Us Relation to a complete system of Public Instruction,^' 
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his position with greater dignify ftad influence? It Ought liot to be forgotten 
that the most valuable result of a college education is the mental culture 
rather than th^ technical acquirements of learning. No doubt a knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, moral and natural philosophy has its special uses, 
which ought not to be overlooked, but, in a course of liberal education, the 
great object to be aimed at is the cultivation of the mental powers. We are 
to look, not BO much to the knowledge itself as to the power of acquiring know- 
ledge. The technical branches of learning are sca£folding, the training of the 
faculties is the solid structure. The sca£folding may be removed ; a man may 
in after life, forget his College learning, but his labor has not been lost, if there 
remain the solid and enduring resultjof a sound judgment, steady application 
and a refined taste, in short, the capability of excelling, whatever his pursuits 
in life may be. I might readily point to men distinguished in the varioujs 
learned professions, who could not, now, demonstrate a single proposition of 
Euclid, construct a syllogism, or construe a difficult passage in a classic author, 
though once proficient in these various departments of college learning. But 
would it be just to conclude that their college course was of no value to them 
merely because they have forgotten the instruments of their training? Ko, 
such a conclusion would be most uhjustifiable. Men may, amidst the pressure 
of professional avocations, lay aside, though not wisely, the knowledge they 
acquired at College, but they cannot, if distinction is to be gained, dispense 
with these mental habits and tastes which a college training conferred. 

" The experience of long centuries has shown that, for general mental cul- 
ture, there is no means to be compared to the study in early life of the ancient 
classic languages. Not only the memory but the judgment, logical accuracy 
of thought, and the exercise of a fine taste are necessarily brought into requi- 
siticMi. In no other languages can the nicer shades of thought and feelings be 
studied with so much advantage. Mathemathics, though more limited in its 
range of mental culture, is admirably adapted to train to the more rigid forms 
of thought and logical deduction. And it is a happy arrangement, that, at the 
outset of a university career/, classic refinement should be combined with the 
more robust exercise of the logic of geometry. A basis is thus laid for the 
more advanced studies of mental and physical science. 

** Seeing that the main object in a liberal education is the culture of the 
mind, it is obvious that this object \n)uld not be gained by a too great range 
of subjects. The grand object in college training is not to store up as much 
loose knowledge as you can, but to master thoroughly whatever you attempt* 
'Be ever ready to sacrifice range to thoroughness and precision. It is not un- 
common to find in society men who astonish you by their varied knowledge, 
and yet who have no title to be regarded as learned men. On any one subject 
they may want sufficient precision to be useful, or mental vigor to turn their 
knowledge *o account, and it is quite conceivable that knowledge may be ac- 
quired in stioh a way as to enfeeble rather than invigorate the mental powers. 
Be ready to submit, then, in youth) to the severest mental discipline, neces* 
sary to acquire completeness and -accuracy of thought. When you pick up a 
pebble on the margin of the g^eat ocean of truth, do not throw it from you to 
look at another, before you have thoroughly understood its nature. Look at 
it on every side, examine its internal structure, analyse it into its constituent 
elements ; and not till you have thus thoroughly mastered its nature, proceed 
to pick up another. This, to impetuous youth, appears to be too slow a pro- 
cess, but be assured, that, in this way, you will ultimately gain a far wider 
range, and a far more thorough knowledge than you would by a more rapid 
but more slovenly process at the beginning. You will require, however, much 
Belf-denial to carry out this plan of study. It is a fbr easier task to acquire 
congenial knowledge than to discipline the faculties ; far more agreeable to 
indolent minds to engage in mental dissipation and desultory reading, than 
sternly to restrict yourself to some task, requiring the exercise of severe 
thought, which you must and ought to master." 

8. The last reason I shall assign for the system of Collegiate 
\^docation I advocate is, that Jt is ixmducive to the b9st interests qf 
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Gtcumnar Schools. The point of separation between Grammar 
School education and Collegiate education determines the character 
of both. If the Collegiate education commences at a low standard, 
ite character, at the end of the four years, will be correspondingly 
low. If it commences at a high standard, its character at tl*6 ^nd 
of four years will be proportionally high. If, on the other hand, 
the termination of Grammar School education be low, the charactei* 
and importance of the School must sink accordingly. But if the 
termination of Grammar School education be high, the character 
and importance of the Grammar School will be proportionably 
elevated. The standard of admission to the University therefore, 
advocated by Mr. Langton and Dr» Wilson, involves not only the 
character of the University- education, as I have shot^n in this 
discussion, but also the character and interests of the Grammar 
Schools; and in advocating a high* standard of admission to the 
University, I am at the same time advocating what is most im- 
portant to the just riffhts and best interests of the Grammar Schools. 
One reason assigned oy the Queen's Irish University Commissioners 
for establishing and maintaining a high standard of admission 
to the Queen's College in Ireland, is its '* influence upon the general 
standard of Grammar School education throughout the country.'* 
And Archbishop WhateiiY, in recommending to the Oxford University 
Commissioners a high preliminary examination before admission to 
the University, urged it not only es the best means of improving 
University education (as I have quoted above) and preparing the 
way for the extension of University studies, but also pressed it 
upon the ground of its salutary influence upon Grammar Schools, 
even in England. He says — " The introduction of a preliminary 
Examination would be <m inestimaUe stimulus to Schools, They would 
then become more what schools ought to be, and the University 
would, instead of being a School (and a very poor one), become a 
real University.'^ If such a remark would apply to England, where 
both the Grammar Schools and the Universities are so much above 
ours, with how much more force may it apply to Canada ? How 
cruel, then, is the blow that Mr. Langton and Dr. Wilson have in* 
flicted upon the Grammar School education of the country by depress- 
ing it to the extent of tlie best year of its work, while they have 
equally depressed the character and efficiency of University Col- 
lege, converting it into a Grammar School, and as Archbishop 
Whately says, ** a very poor one," to do that year*8 Grammar Scool 
work, and consequently do one year less of its own proper work I 

For more than forty years the Grammar Schools were the highest 
educational institutions ^f our country j and during that time, they pro- 
duced a class of men that have as yet never had their equals in this 
twuntry, whether (not to speak of the pulpit) at the Bar, in the L^slature^ 
or on ,the Bench, besides many others. Charles aud Jones Jones, 
John S. CartwHght, Robert Baldwin, Marshall S. Bidwell, Christopher 
Bagerman, Sir James Macaulay, Sir John Robinson, have as yet had n« 
equal in their day (whether among University graduates from abroad or 
«t home) ; and it remains to be seen whether they will have any equals 
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jiinong their successors. With scarcely an exception, if not without 
exception, they gave (and one of them still gives, and may he long con- 
tinue to give) to their country not only great talents and high attainments, 
Wt what every puhlic man ought to give to his country, and what a coun- 
try has a rieht to claim from its public men — an example of private virtue 
— the only bond of domestic society, the only safe-guardi of public liberty; 
a service and legacy to a country far more valuable and patriotic than the 
most brilliant talents or the largest attainments. If a country may do 
without an University, it cannot do without Grammar Schools ; and far 
better would it be for a country to be without an University, than that 
that University should be the instrument of depressing and impairing, 
instead of elevating and improving its Grammar Schools. 

I have now done. Leaving the personalities of this discussion out of the 
question, I appeal to every statesman, patriot. Christian, of every sect 
and party, to every parent and lover of virtue and knowledge, whether the 
University and College system I have advocated, is not that which is best 
for both Grammer School and Collegiate education, most economical, most 
just to all parties, most in harmony with the fundamental principles of 
our Common School system, be&t adapted to develop that voluntary and 
beneficient activity on the part of both individuals and communities 
which is the life and glory of our age, most consonant with the proper 
functions of government and the true genius of our Divine Christianity, 
most conducive to the interests of religion and morality, and most potent 
to raise our country to an equal footing and elevation with the most civil- 
ized nations of the world — even with our blessed Mother Country — ^in all 
that is pure in virtue and sound in learning, advanced in civilization, and 
generous in patriotism. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

ToaoNTO, April 6th, 1861. . E. Ryerson, 
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